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LAW AND ORDER. 


Sarp Lord Bacon, “So great is the accu- 
mulation of the statutes, so often do those 
statutes cross each other, and so intricate are 
they, that the certainty of the law is entirely 
lost in the heap.” Lord Bacon said this when 
the number of our public statutes was two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-one. Thus, 
the profoundest brain that ever a wig covered, | 
pronounced itself to be lost in the maze of a 
law constructed of two thousand one hundred 
and seventy-one disjointed statutes. From 
his day to our own, the maze has been inces- | 
santly in progress of enlargement. New) 
laws are hung on to the outskirts of the rest, 
faster than new streets on the outskirts of| 
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this our metropolis; new legal neighbour- 
hoods spring up, new streets of law are} 
pushed through the heart of old established | 
legislation, and all this legal building and 
improvement still goes on with little or no 
carting away of the old building materials | 
and other rubbish. We have actually made | 
simple addition to the statutes since her 
Majesty’s happy accession, of a number 
actually greater than the whole sum known 
in Bacon’s time. One hundred and thirty- | 
four public acts were passed only in the very 
last session of parliament. The present 
number of our statutes—leaving private bills 
and Scotch law out of caleulation—is no fewer 
than eighteen thousand two hundred and 
ninety, which are inscribed in five-and-fifty 
volumes upon somewhere about fifty thousand 
pages. If, therefore, two thousand statutes 
perplexed Bacon, what sort of a legal genius 
must he be, who can feel easy with eighteen 
thousand on his mind? It is manifest that 
in these law-making days it should need nine 
Bacons to make one Judge, 

Let us go back to Bacon’s time, and hear 
what, on the prompting of that wise man, 
James the First said to his parliament: 
“There be in the common law divers contrary 
reports and precedents ; and this corruption 
doth likewise concern the statutes and acts of 
parliament, in respect that there are divers | 
cross and cuffing statutes, and some so penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea contrary 
senses; and therefore would I wish both | 
those statutes and reports, as well in the | 
parliament as common law, to be at once| 
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maturely reviewed and reconciled ; and that 
not only all contrarieties should be scraped 
out of our books, but even that such penal 
statutes as were made but for the use of the 
time which do not agree with the condition 
of this our time, ought likewise to be left out 
of our books. And this reformation might, 
methinks, be made a worthy work, and well 
deserves a parliament to be sat of purpose for 
doing it.” 

To this day we are still asking for this 
mature revision and reconciliation ; while we 
add heap to heap confusedly, and mingle 
living laws with dead. There are on the 
books ten thousand dead statutes for England 
alone, relating to subjects as vain as the 
carrying of coals to Newcastle. “The living 
die in the arms of the dead,” said Bacon ; 
and we are at this day only echoing his warn- 
ing. We labour under written and unwritten 
law, common law and customs, and distinct 
systems of legislation for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; to say nothing of special laws or 
privileges for such other of the British isles 
as Jersey or the Isle of Man. Before the 
Union, there were two thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-three statutes peculiar to 
Iveland ; and thirteen hundred have been 
added since. To administer these laws, we 
have courts with machinery so defective that 
they not only delay justice, but sometimes 
decide unjustly; and, to remedy that evil, 
we have another tribunal for the restraining 
of the first, and maintaining the balance of 
equity by means of a machinery most cum- 
brous and iniquitous of all. Not satisfied 
with courts of law and equity, the country 
has, for the administratien of its justice, three 
sets of ecclesiastical courts, acting on a third 
set of principles, and so contrived that they 
may all be brought into judgment on the 
same case at the same time, and arrive each 
at its own distinct and ditferent conclusion. 
These ecclesiastical laws are, moreover, so 
exquisitely contrived that even an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, once caught by a finger, may 
—as has just happened—be dragged, against 
his will, into a life-long litigation, and be 
forced to spend thousands of pounds upon a 
suit for the object of which he cares much 
less than a farthing. Finally—there is a 
great deal more, but time and matter press 
us to be quick—finally, there is the highest 
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tribunal in the land, the House of Lords, 
with its appellate jurisdiction. Before this 
last resort—in the usual shape of two or 
three (sometimes in the shape of only two) 
old gentlemen who differ in opinion—the 
opinion of theother regular, professional judges 
may be brought for trial. On the woolsack, 
the Lord Chancellor, who, as an equity judge, 
is supposed to be ignorant of common law, 
is at liberty, with the help of a superannuated 


friend, to unsettle and reverse the decision, | 


say of the fifteen common law judges; who 
consider themselves to have already settled 
the case in question. 

Every Briton knows how the laws are 


male; which, after they are made, have to| 


be thus administered. 
ideas, and private members have ideas, Bills 
are brought in by private members upon 
special subjects with a pardonable, indeed, 


usually with an inevitable, ignorance of the | 


previous history of legislation on those sub- 
jects. Government thinks it prejudicial to its 
interests to refuse leave tointroduce such bills ; 
and they are introduced. Amendments are 
proposed wherewith to trip them up, and so 
they scramble through the session; some 
passing and some passing away ; the greater 
number living till they perish in the general 
massacre of bills, which is the catastrophe 
of every legislative season, 

How freely, even in spite of yearly mas- 
sacres, the crop of legislation springs, another 
figure or two will suggest. On the subject 
of the qualification and election of a member 
of parliament, there exist one hundred and 
eighty-five acts. On the subject of Poor Law 
there are, in the statute-book, one hundred 
and twenty acts. Upon the matter of stamps, 
there are one hundred and thirty acts. 
Upon the subject of excise, one hundred 
and twenty. One act ought to suffice for 
each of these matters ; yet the statutes still 
include four or five thousand pages of dead 
revenue Jaw. Even the law concerning 
sheriffs and their officers, is published in 
no less than fifty-five separate acts of par- 
liament. The consequence of all this is, 
that judge and counsel, when they exercise 
their wits on any case, must either put 
faith in a fallible digest or manual made by | 
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property. A bill originated by one commis- 
sion placed the limitation of payment in 
\ease of arrears of rent, at six years; a 
| bill originated by the other commission 
placed it at twenty years; both bills be- 
came law, and much litigation followed, to 
determine which law was the one to be 
obeyed. Here, and in a hundred like cases, 
we have—as our chief labourer for law 
reform, Lord Brougham, has said—* the legis- 
lature in the aspect—not of adoating person 
who forgets in old age recent events,—not 
recollecting one day or one hour what he had 
said the day or the hour before; but of one 
who, being in the very last stage of mental 
|imbecility, forgets at the close of a sentence 
what he had said at its commencement.” 
Even where there is no direct conflict of 
meaning, there are great and numerous 
|obscurities of style; and, let us judge how 
much uncertainty arises out of those from 
the confusion which arose out of so simple 
|a thing as the use of the word “may” in 
acts of parliament ; upon which it was ques- 
_tioned, whether it gave power and required 
;such power to be used, or gave power 
| which might be used, or be suffered to lie dor- 
|mant, at discretion. 

In this nice splitting of distinctions—a 
right strictness unduly strained—lies the 
| main obstacle to our exchange of the huge, 
undigested lump of English law for anything 
approaching to the simple clearness of the 
Code Napoléon. We need acode of law. The 
famous code of Justinian was perfected in less 
than four years; fourteen months of which 
were spent in winnowing the grain out of the 
‘legal chaff accumulated in a thousand years. 
| Trebonian, aided by a staff of seventeen 
| lawyers, in three years reduced three million 
| sentences to one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
| so perfecting the pandects and institutes. For 
the framing of the Code Napoléon a commis- 
jsion of jurists was appointed on the twelfth 
\of August in the year eighteen hundred. 
\In four months it delivered its report, 
| which was then opened to criticism. The 
| council of state afterwards completed the 
discussion of it in one hundred and two 
sittings. 

It was recommended chiefly to Napoleon 








a private lawyer—if by chance that contains | by the law of inheritance, which broke up 
the information wauted—or they must go! property; and, leaving him the right of 
through the whole of the statutes from founding a small number of great fortunes 
Magna Charta to the present day ; and, with!round his throne, destroyed the worldly 
the help of an imperfect index, 'ind the bit | power of men who were not the creatures of 
of statute they require, as well as make|his empire. That he held by the code for 
sure that it has not been affected or modi-|this reason, and for this reason desired its 
fied by any other bit of statute bearing |introduction in all subjugated states, he 
later date. Then, of course, there are also|avowed more than once distinctly and em- 
contradictions in abundance. Public and! phatically in his letters to his brother 
general provisions of all sorts, often conflict- | Joseph. This being its recommendation to the 
ing in their principles, are slipped into local | despot, to the people it recommended itself 
acts. istrongly also, as a simple and plain code of 

Some years ago there were appointed two! civil justice; and, for the sake of that, most 
commissions ; one to inquire into the common | nations which have once received it, have held 
law; the other to inquire into the law of real! by it gladly and firmly. Is it said that there 





























Charles Dickens,} 
are famous instances of codes put in the place 
of complex law by despots; that it is not 
possible to effect any like change in the case 
of a self-governing community ? There is, to 
reassure us, the New York codification of the 
statute law ; by which it is reduced into the 
limits of three volumes, out of which codifi- 
cation no difficulty at all has sprung. There 
is also the code of Louisiana. 

But it is to be conceded that the prospect 
of an English code of statute law is, in these 
days, very remote. Many efforts have been 
made during the last thirty years by our best 
lawyers to condense our mass of law, and, 
whenever the efforts have assumed the form 
of code-making, there has been a spell that 
bound them fast. A criminal bill—which was 
a first attempt at a criminal code—was 
brought into the House of Lords four years 
ago, and referred toa select committee. At the 
outset, the terms used in it had to be defined ; 
and the select committee—which included the | 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, and four law-lords who had 
filled the office of Lord Chancellor—met 
eleven times, consulted for five or six hours 
every time, and finally abandoned the at- 
tempt to come to an agreement on the 
meaning of such terms as “malice afore- 
thought,” “wilfully,” and the like, in des- 
pair. At this rate, how long would it take 
to reduce thousands of statutes to a single | 
code ? 

In this state of the question, the proposal | 
made is to avoid occasion for debate, by | 
postponing the effort to recast the laws,—to | 
unsay them and say them again,—but to| 
be satisfied with weeding out of them every | 
dead part, fusing together iterations, and | 
combining carefully into a single statute all 
the scattered sentences relating to a single 
subject. 

As we have said, on the subject of 
revenue only, five or six volumes of statutes | 
may, at a single throw, be tossed away ; the 
one hundred and eighty-five acts on the con- 
stitution and privileges of a member of the 
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passing of a law which brought together all 
'the regulations scattered among many local 
acts with reference to notices of action, 
istatutes of limitation, and double and treble 
costs. Better still in the way of superseding 
old, bad law, with better ; two acts of Parlia- 
ment—the act which established County 
;Courts and that which regulated a fresh 
Common Law Procedure, for which we have 
Mr. Baron Martin, Mr. Baron Bramwell, 
land Mr. Justice Willes to thank—have 
‘saved a million a-year to the law-needing 
part of the community. 

So much out of two simplifications only. 
What would we save if we could have, 
in England, any court resembling that in 
France and other continental countries, before 
which litigants can have their causes heard 
previous to trial, by an impartial and prac- 
tised man able to give them proper counsel? 


| In some countries, where such counsel exists, 


four-fifths of the causes that arise are 


‘quashed by a summary and wholesome re- 


concilement ; the eyes of the litigants having 
been opened by a trustworthy and impartial 
umpire, all the heart-burning and demo- 
ralisation of the law-suit is, in four cases 
out of five, avoided. In France, there are 
settled in this manner three causes out of 
four. However, let us not hope anything 
too wild in the way of British law. It 
will be time enough for our great grand- 


|children to dream of getting anything so 


sensible as courts like these. We go back 
to the much quieter topics of consolidation 
and reform. 

For it should be known that upon these 
topics we have encouragement to speak ; inas- 
much as they have been frequently discussed 
during the present session of parliament. 
We have legal authority for what we state. 
suggested by Lord Brougham 
eight-and-twenty years ago, and declared 
visionary then, have since been adopted, 
one by one, each one generally after the 
iterated impulse of suggestion, year by 
year. Good deeds are always long a-doing 





House of Commons may be digested into one. 
Over such consolidation of the laws—if it 
were founded upon the pruning and collection 
of men able enough to be trusted—very little 
breath of controversy need be wasted; and, 
when that work is finished—when the fifty 
thousand pages of law have, by a strict, legal, 
and literary pruning, been reduced to five 
thousand or ten thousand—it will be easier, by 
the subtlest process of digestion, to produce a 
code that shall be creditable to us as a civi- 
lised community. 

There have been several efforts made with 
various success in the way of law amendment. 
Thirty years ago, Sir Robert Peel, in three 
statutes, consolidated a large mass of the old 
criminal law. Five years afterwards, Lord 
Melbourne consolidated the whole law re- 
lating to offences against the person. The 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer procured the 





in our legislature. The question of County 
Sourts was under consideration for not less 
than halfacentury. The Charitable Trusts 
Bill, though, one might think, of very mani- 
fest use and justice, was under consideration 
thirty years, It took Lord Brougham six 
years and a half to get acceptance for the law 
which allows parties to a suit to tell the 
court themselves what they are fighting 
over ; it took the same law reformer ten years 
to pass his bill for abolishing the Master’s 
Office. When, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, Lord Brougham, being Chan- 
cellor, issued a com:nission to consider the 
amendment of the statute law, the report of 
that commission obtained no serious and 
practical attention from the legislature. 
Only three years ago the present Lord Chan- 
cellor proposed a step towards consolidation 
of the statute law. That has not been taken ; 
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and, a year afterwards, the commission was 
appointed which now sits, and out of which 
comes Sir Fitzroy Kelly, as an independ- 
ant member, backed by the commission, 
though not representing it, and boldly offers 
— if the legislature will but second him—to 
deal with the whole subject by groups, 
and procure, with the best legal aid, a com- 
plete consolidation of statute law in less than 
two years’ time. “I declare,” said the 
chivalrous knight—member for either Suffolk 
or La Mancha—at the close of his oration, 
promising help to us all ; “I declare, delibe- 
rately and unreservedly, that such is the 
present state of our law and legislation—so 
much has been done, and so many persons 
are competent to do all that yet remains to 
be done—that I do not know why a single 
grievance in the administration of the law of 
England should be permitted to continue un- 
redressed.” The honourable house, we fear, 
will let him feel the reason why. In the 
meantime, he is allowed to begin by laying 
on the table two bills ; one consolidating the 
law of offences against the person, which 
diminishes the statute books by one thousand 
pages ; the other bringing into one act, all 
that has been ordained concerning promissory 
notes and bills of exchange: thus cancelling 
thirteen or fourteen statutes, and getting rid 
of some four or five hundred pages of the 
interminable statute book. 

We have been promised also by the present 
government through its solicitor-general, 
not merely a measure for the extinction of 
the testamentary jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but a series of measures having 
for object, the utter abolition of all these 
tribunals. The public will be very grateful 
for such measures—when it gets them ; but 
there is in the ecclesiastical courts a remark- 
able tenacity of life. They were condemned 
by a commission twenty years ago ; by subse- 
quent commissions and committees, and they 
have been exposed, during the whole time, to 
a strong battery of public execration. Never- 
theless, fifteen successive bills have been in- 
troduced for the purpose of removing the 
jurisdiction of these rotten and scandalous 
establishments to other courts, and all have 
failed. Therethey still remain—three hundred 
and seventy-two ecclesiastical courts, in the 
whole—with old men, boys, women, friends 
of any right reverend patron, picking up rich 
crumbs in them. They toss people from one 
to another. An executor having taken out 
the probate of a will in one court’s juris- 
diction, if there be only five pounds’ worth 
of property found in another jurisdiction, 
must take out another probate; after that, 
property may be found in another province, 
which will require the taking out of a pro- 
bate from the other archbishop ; and, after 
all, no such probate is good for Scotland or 
for Ireland. There are pickings here and 
pickings there; references to Chancery 
where there is real property in question, and 
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often reference to common law in the form 
of trials for issues, to prove facts. Estates 
are sometimes swallowed up; nephews, and 
nearer or more distant relatives of bishops 
and archbishops, receive thousands upon 
thousands as the fruit of business so trans- 
acted, or for taking care of wills in offices 
like those of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, which are not fire-proof,and are situated 
next door to a chandler’s shop. What need 
we say of the property qualification for divorce 
—of the procedure in case of scandals in the 
church? Why should we wish it to put 
scandal down by this jurisdiction, while the 
court itself stands before the country as the 
chief of scandals? They do without it very 
well in Scotland; where, for the last thirty 
years, the ecclesiastical courts’ jurisdiction 
has been transferred to the sheriffs’ court. 
They do without them everywhere else in 
Europe or America. Nevertheless, it is very 
doubtful whether we can do without them 
here; in other words, whether those who 
batten and fatten on such abuses can do 
without their inordinate fees and enormous 
salaries. 

But one touch more is needed to complete 
this rough sketch of the union between law 
and order on our statute-books and records. 
Of the legislation thus conducted no proper 
accounts are kept. We have, indeed, some 
consolidation of the criminal law, and some 
effort to supply annually criminal statistics. 
But while in France the whole relation of 
crime to the population is set forth by tables 
of the results of accusations and decisions, 
carefully recorded, we have no returns what- 
ever from our civil courts ; none with regard 
to the common law, and none from any of 
the courts of equity. Even the returns we 
have are almost useless. To save trouble 
and expense, columns of information as to 
the age of each person and the degree of 
his information were omitted ; then, to save 
a few more halfpence out of sense while 
throwing away thousands upon folly, we left 
off recording even so muchas sex. Ofcourse, 
as we never attempted to provide means of 
comparing the number of offences with the 
number of convictions, or the number of 
either with the population of any district in 
which they occurred, much information was 
not to be got out of the tables even before 
curtailments were attempted. Indeed, they 
are positively deceptive. We happen to have 
discovered, through the complex machinery 
of a parliamentary commission, that between 
the years eighteen hundred and six and 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six the number 
of forgeries committed in this country was 
diminished by one-half. The criminal returns, 
which record—not offences but convictions only 
—representthe frequency ofthecrimeas having 
within the same years doubled. We have no 
record of results at all, even in criminal cases, 
that throw light on questions of transporta- 
tion, penal servitude, or tickets-of-leave, Our 
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MALINES. 


laws, in short, are so translucent and so 
simple and so orderly, that we need carry no 
light at all in travelling among them! 


MALINES. 


I am at Malines, on the Dyle, in Belgium, 
and the first person I meet is a placid watery- 
faced man, rolling a bandbox on a wheel- 
barrow. Any one remaining ten years in the 
country could hardly find a trait of national 
manners more characteristic. Our honest 
neighbours seem to have taken for their motto 
the sensible device of Jehan le Maire—de peu 
assez, enough with little—and they sturdily 
abide by the pithy maxim in all their con- 
cerns. Roving on a little farther, with a 
leathern bag in one hand and an umbrella (to 
keep up appearances) in the other, I meet a 
marriage procession. A pleasanter scene of 
quiet comedy than that presented by the six 
people which form it never stood out from 
the page of Cervantes or Le Sage. The 
bridegroom, a bumpkin, is drawing at a black 
untractable cigar, unaware that its fire is ex- 
tinct, and shyly looking away from his wife ; 
he stares uneasily at his large awkward hands 
in their wedding gloves, and spreads his 
fingers rigidly out fanwise. They resemble 
ten white puddings in tight cracked skins, It 
occurs at once to all beholders that he has 
probably never gone through a period of time 





| #0 exquisitely distressing as this morning of 


the happiest day of his life. 

The bride, clenching a stiff upright nosegay, 
holds on with her thumb and the stalks of 
the flowers to one of his drooping arms, 
aud appears to be unconsciously pinching 
the extreme point of the elbow. She is 
hanging back as far as possible; her face, 
naturally pretty enough, is the colour of beet- 
root from confusion and exposure to the sun ; 
her eyes droop with all the shrinking sensi- 
tiveness of provincial modesty. She has 
wriggled backwards a great part of her bridal 
veil, and it has tugged her virginal wreath all 
on one side. I am sure she cannot think 
what is making her feel so uncomfortable 


| about the head, and she dares not put her 


hand up to take out the pin which is galling 
her, lest she should drop her flowers or her 
handkerchief. As for speaking to her hus- 
band and asking him to hold either, it is not 
to be thought of for a moment, though she is 
almost ready to cry. Two stumbling friends 
or relatives who have honoured the marriage 
ceremony with their presence follow solemnly 
behind, evidently not knowing exactly how 
to fulfil their part or do what is expected of 
them on so momentous an occasion. ‘Twice 
the second swain has trodden heavily on the 
bride’s dress and pulled out the gathers at her 
waist ; but the poor girl only reddens a 
deeper crimson and neither stops nor turns. 
A worthy elderly couple toddle contentedly 
in the rear ; they know the world too well to 
be flustered or disconcerted at its gaze. 
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for such as they that wedding breakfasts were 
invented, and I would wager that these good 
ripe souls are chiefly anxious touching the 
dish of pigs’ feet and ears, a great local 
delicacy, which will doubtless be an important 
part of the coming entertainment. 

There is something in the Belgian cities, 
a sort of faded importance mingled with con- 
tent, of which the charm grows stronger upon 
you daily. They remind one of so many 
philosophical gentlemen whose fortunes have 
been much humbled, but whose tempers have 
been made sweeter by calamity. I do not 
think I should have liked them so well when 
they bade defiance to the chivalry of Burgundy 
and gave haughty protection to fugitives from 
the wrath of the Counts of Flanders; when 
they revolted so restively against the princes 
of the House of Austria; when they were 
the rich centres’ of commerce and arts, as in 
the time of Rubens; or even when they 
shook off the yoke of Holland only five lustres 
ago. Now all is changed. There is no noise 
or display or pride about them. The glare 
of fashion and the pomp of wealth must be 
sought elsewhere. No military music is 
heard pealing through their tranquil streets 
at noonday. No great man exposes his gran- 
deur or his folly in a gilded coach. No dema- 
gogue lifts a seditious voice in their plentiful 
market-places. The arrival of a company of 
players is an event, and the inhabitants go to 
see them in festival clothes. A ball is a 
matter to be maturely considered, and a 
dinner-party is a weighty affair. Yet abide 
awhile amongst those simple, kind-hearted 
Flemish folk, and you will experience a sober 
but great delight. They will tend you in 
sickness with a natural goodness most gentle 
and patient ; sing you drowsy songs as you 
get well, and tell you about their household 
affairs with a pathos or a humour so un- 
affected, a fidelity of homely detail so minute 
that you may suppose yourself living in 
a picture by Teniers, I remember taking 
considerable interest in the purchase of a 
birch broom, and feeling quite one of the 
family in the snug little inn where I stayed 
at Malines. Go, wandering traveller, about 
the still, clean, retired streets, and it will 
repose your eyes to dwell upon their peace- 
fulness. The old painted houses, with their 
grotesque medieval gables and shady pro- 
Jecting roofs, their niches and fretted wood- 
work, carry the mind at once two hundred 
years back. If you have really a useful 
imagination within call, however, you may 
stand in yon streak of temperate autumn 
sunshine, and remember the fair seigneurie 
as it was in the fighting days of Charles the 
Bold. You may, without any very great effort, 
see him riding under that dark, solid archway 
with a gallant train of knights and ladies on 
jennet and palfrey, hawks upon their wrists, 
and eager dogs held in leashes by stout 


j;serving-men. Among them, with wrinkled 
It isiforehead and calm mien, goes also De 
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Comines, that statesman and historian who! the site of the fortifications which were de- 
was the greatest observer of his time. He) molished by the French in eighteen hundred 
looks silently on, with an involuntary smile;and four. ‘Take especial note of the well- 
playing now and then about the corners of|managed new slaughter-houses without the 
his mouth, and reins in his horse, somewhat town. Then pause before ‘Tuerlinkx’s statue 
hustled by that splendid throng. A usurer|ot Margaret of Austria, and while you re- 
with nightcap and spectacles, his scales and| member the singular death o1 that imperial 
his leathern money-bags, seems to grow out| lady, hearken to the chimes which have rung 
of the shadow of that antiquated room which} you so merrily through your walk — the 
juts forward and overhangs the sluggish | musical chimes of Belgium, with a cheerful 
canal to Louvain. A boor, his beer cups and | warning in every bell. Observe, as you linger 
his dram, may be made at once to fill the | there, the subdued bustle of the streets, as 
tavern summer-house beside it. But war,|they gradually wake up in the afternoon, 
plague, and famine have swept over the land.| towards the end of the siesta which the 
The rude mountaineers of Switzerland have | Flemish borrowed from Spain. First appear 
broken the ranks of Charles, and checked the | the buxom milkwomen going their rounds ; 
pride of his brilliant court. Malines has been|an odour of delicately roasted coffee soon 
taken by the Spanish, the Dutch, the English, | pervades the atmosphere ; and after a little 
and the French. So the rash duke and the | while, forth comes the archbishop, an unas- 
shrewd politician, the dainty dames andj|suming gentleman, though primate of all 
stately cavaliers, the usurer and the boor,!| Belgium, with four thousand pounds a-year. 
fade away into chaos, and you find yourself; He stays to speak to some tenants of the 
beneath the massive tower of the cathedral. | Beguinage, a noble charity which supports 

Look up at the truncated steeple. Itisas eight hundred aged widows. Near them, 
lofty as St. Paul’s, and would have been six | with a professional step, marches the military 
hundred and forty feet high, had it been} commandant ; a pale-cheeked functionary of 


completed ; but, although begun in fourteen 
hundred and fifty-two, the design is not 
finished to this day, so that it may silently 
suggest to you an homily on the vanity of 
great intentions. Within is an altar-piece by 
Rubens, the princely painter, who called 
ambassadors his colleagues, and was the 
friend of kings. The Last Supper is the 
subject, and the heads of the apostles have all | 
his striking excellence of expression, the 
flowing draperies his usual free bold touch ; 
but the figure of the Redeemer is ill done, 
and the canvas has been injured. In the 


the Tribunal of Primary Jurisdiction paces, 
in grave talk with a professor from the Eccle- 
siastical Seminary. Here is a civil engineer 
employed by the railway; and there his 
plump worship, a civic dignitary. Resume 
your walk, and you may see the French 
emigrant general, with his trim upright 
figure, his high-bred courtly bow to the 
brewer’s wife, and his careworn sorrowful 
aspect, when the smile with which he raised 
his hat has died away. Thriving tradesmen’s 
families now go to take their after-dinner 
gossip at the railway station; the English, 


church of St. John you will likewise find the; who reside here for economy, muster in the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Miraculous) pretty public gardens; the blythe lassie of 
Draught of Fishes, and a receipt for the fifteen trips bashfully homeward from the 
prices paid for those pictures (one hundred | convent school. Oh, how angry she is if any 
florins each day’s work), all by the hand of; one sees her, especially that impudent boy, 
the grand old Fleming. In another church | Edward Wilkins! Well, well, pretty miss 
is a famous picture of the Crucifixion, aj (let us own it), it is undiguified to be wise ; 
master-piece of Vandyke, the handsome and the estimable sister who seems to you 
courtier who married an earl’s daughter. | such a mine of knowledge, would surely give 
Look on before you leave those churches, | it all for your elastic step and silvery laugh. 
look in wondering admiration at their) But we are strangers, dear reader, and must 
beautilully carved pulpits. Every group is, not intrude on any of these parties gathering 








full of fearful hidden meanings and dark 
monkish conceits. The men who wrought 
them have some died violent deaths by their 
own hands, their minds being overtasked and 
stimulated by that exciting and gloomy toil. 
Cast, therefore, no hasty tourist’s glance at 
their excellence, but pause before each reve- 
rently, as perhaps the labour of a lifetime, 
the whole embodied feelings of some earnest 
spirit whose aspirings ended there. Every 
group is worth a separate study, for there is 
not a stroke of the sculptor’s chisel but was 
limned by a thought. 

Saunter past the Arsenal, the Town Hall, 
the Cannon Foundry, the College, the Aca- 
demy of Arts, and the Mont de Piété; mark 


so sociably together. Let us pretend not to 
notice them, and pay a visit to the lace- 
| workers. I should take off my hat and apo- 
logise to the ladies, while I explain that 
|Malines has long been famous for a lace 
coarser and stronger than that of Brussels. 
Mechlin lace, properly so called, has been 
surpassed by that of Nottingham, but jealous 
Malines says much of that which is now sold 
as Brussels lace is made there. The first 

lace we enter is a grocer’s shop ; there, in a 
hack room, are some very little maidens at 
work ; each has a cushion on her knees, with 
a battalion of pins stuck into it. Each win- 
some body has two small knobby sticks in 
{her hand; to the sticks are attached strong 

















white threads, and with these she manceuvres 
among the pins with a rapidity so surprising, 
that one is fain to bless her wee heart in 
astonishment, Thread by thread the delicate 
fabric prospers on to its completion, and lace- 
making is obviously so elegant an employ- 
ment, that the British miss may some day 
take a fancy to it instead of crochet. We 
went to several houses afterwards, and saw 
at least two hundred girls, all occupied in 
the same way at their own homes, for there 
is no manufactory. Their wages average 
fifteen sous a day for eight or nine hours’ 
labour. The best workwomen, however, make 
as much as two francs and a half daily. They 
are said to be generally very well conducted. 
Prices have fallen within these few years 
about one half; the finest lace, which is 
about a foot broad and of an intricate pattern, 
is sold at forty-five francs a yard. The value 
depends on the width and design ; but I am 
ashamed to go on, lest I should be taken for 
a 1ian-milliner, 

I shall conclude this paper with an obser- 
vation of great novelty and truth, for I am 


widely as possible. 
in autumn weather will infallibly make one 
thirsty. To the reader, therefore, who has 
accompanied my shadowy self hither and 
thither as I beckoned him, I may conscien- 
tiously advise a glass of vinous fizzy beer, 
aud dust,—both productions of the neigh- 
bourhood,—and a short rest in the open air. 
Let us sit down in company with a pacitic- 
looking warrior, and a coquettish washer- 
womun. If we find, as we probably shall, 
that our presence does not afford them that 
lively gratification which we could desire, we 
can talk to a gendarme, because he is, we 
perceive, uncomfortable in his cocked hat ; 
and we entertain an opinion that a brief dis- 
course will do him good. If, stricken with 
the felicity of this idea, we proceed to culti- 


vate his acquaintance, we shall learn that he | 


is the son of an individual who was in some 
way connected with diligences, In political 


sentiments, therefore, we shall be delighted to | 


know that he is a conservative Tory, and 
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loped a breast to his coat, he must have found 
it so excellent an exercise to button it; his 
face looked so remarkably like a full moon ; 
his back was so broad; his boots were so 
bulbous, that it was clearly nevertheless no 
unenviable position in life to be still a towns- 
man of Malines. 

We have ended our ramble, comrade; so 
your hand, and good-bye. But did it ever 
occur to you, as it does to me at this moment, 
how rare a thing after all is even the most 
trifling work of genius? It is as rare as 
beauty. Among all the thousands of books 
we read, how few make any durable impres- 
sion on us! Only two or three writers in a 
century can play on that true key beneath 
which throbs the great heart of Nature. 
Thus a whole army of literary travellers have 
visited Malines ; a dozen volumes fairly have 
been written about it ; yet Sir Bulwer Lytton 
only has associated his name with the place. 
His noble and tender story of the heroic girl 
and her blind lover, in the Pilgrims of the 
Rhine, comes alone to the recollection of all 


4 | who visit it ; so abiding is the remembrance 
anxicus to communicate my discovery as, 
It is, that a long walk | 


of the lightest creation of a master. 


CHIP. 


A ROYAL VISITOR. 


THE Royal Forest of Windsor has lately 
been honoured by a visit from a royal bird. 
The eagle of the north visited the domains of 
the queen of the south. The particulars are 
as follows :— 

On the afternoon of the twelfth of De- 
cember last, as one of the officers of the 
garrison of Windsor was riding in the great 
park not far from the statue of King George 
the Third at the end of the Long Walk, he 
was surprised to see a large bird on the 
ground gorging himself with a rabbit. He 
advanced towards it, but the bird flew up 
into a tree. When on the tree it appeared to 
have a chain round its leg; but this was 
afterwards ascertained to be a portion of the 
rabbit he had just been eating. The pur- 
suer then made out clearly that this large 





opposed to existing things in general. “ Ah, | bird was an eagle ; a most unusual visitor to 
sirs,” he will say to us, “ Malines is not the|the Royal Forest. He rode off, therefore, 
same place it was in my boyhood ; then it lay | immediately to the keeper’s lodge with the 
on the greatest high road in Belgium. It was/news. The keeper, while mounting his pony, 
one of the busiest posting-towns known ;| stated that this bird had been seen about the 
horses were wanted every hour of the twenty- | forest four or five days, but had always kept 
four ; the whips and trumpets of the pos-|out of shot. When they both got back to 
tilions, their spurs, and their bravery be-|the place where the bird was sitting, the 
witched all womankind ; then we could not | keeper concealed himself with his gun, while 
even sleep of nights for noise and clatter ;| the officer rode round the bird, endeavouring 
now we do not see ten travelling-carriages in |to drive him over the ambush. Off he went 





a year, and the postilions have fattened into | at last, but flew wide of the keeper. Then 
railway-guards, and died out as a class en-! came the riding part of the business, partak- 





tirely. We were proud in those days of our|ing more of the character of a steeplechase 
felt. hats, cashmere shawls, and gilt leather|than of hunting. By dint of hard and diffi- 
chairs, but xll our trade is gone now except | cult galloping among rabbit-holes, thick ferns, 
the lace, and that is going.” and open drains, the eagle was again marked 


Our gendarme, however, had so well deve- |down in a clump of trees. Then followed a 
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little stalking. The keeper on his pony 
and his companion on his horse advanced 
carefully ; but the cunning bird would not 
allow them to come near. The keeper then 
got off his pony, and walked alongside the 
horse, which was of a grey colour, and 
seemed not to alarm the bird so much as the 
pony, which was of a dark colour. 

After a few steps, the keeper suddenly and 
quietly glided behind a tree, and the grey 
horse and his rider advanced further. To 
divert the attention of the suspicious bird, 
the latter wisely made as much noise as he 
could, tapping the saddle with his whip, 
riding among the thick ferns, and pretending 
all the careless unconcern he could assume, In 
the meantime the keeper got near, and fired 
both barrels. The bird flewaway ; buthad been 
evidently hard hit, for his —— was laboured 
and near the ground. He alighted at last on 
the bough of a young tree, where his drooping 
wings and fainting form made him look more 
like an old coat hung up as a scarecrow than 
an eagle. 

The pursuers then both rode up. Again, 
although wounded and bleeding, the coura- 
geous bird started off; but he could not fly far. 
It was his last flight; for, in another minute, he 
dropt dead, shot through the righteye. The 
former shot had hit him in the body, but had 
in no way damaged his plumage. Shortly after- 
wards we inspected this noble bird, and 
found him to be a fine specimen of the white- 
tailed sea-eagle. He measured from wing to 
wing eight feet ; the length of his body from 
his beak to his tail was three feet two inches ; 
and he weighed ten pounds. 

From his plumage, which was in excellent 
condition, it seemed probable that he was a 
wild bird; there being no marks either of 
cage or chain to indicate that he had ever 
been in captivity. His skin has been well 
preserved by a Windsor bird-stuffer, in a well- 
chosen attitude. 

Three or four years ago, a golden eagle 
was shot in the Forest, and presented by 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert to Eton 
College. 
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WENSLEYDALE. 


Hicx up amidst the bleak north-western 
hills rises the brawling brook which, receiving 
tiny tributary waters at various points of its 
course, widens to the pleasant river Eure. 
Rapid and shallow at first, and much cum- 
bered with blocks of stone, broken by Haw- 
drow Scarr, and, lower, by Aysgarth Force, 
where it is shut up between lofty walls of 
rock, it deepens at length; and, winding 


| remains the ruined gateway of Coverham 
Abbey. Other small valleys, beautiful and 
secluded, diverge westward, growing wilder 
and more bleak towards the lake country. 
Some persons consider the outmost bound of 
Wensleydale to be the Abbey lands of 
Jorvaulx ; others place it at the village of 
Wensley, about seven miles up the river. 
At Jorvaulx the country lies open and level ; 
it has none of the character of dale scenery ; 
but soon the slopes rise ; some covered with 
heather and crested with fir-woods ; others 
partially reclaimed and cultivated. 

Danby Hall, the possession of the Scroopes, 
a dale’s name for many centuries, is in this 
part of the valley; and, about two miles 
distant from it, are the ruins of a house, 
partly converted into cottages now, which 
was formerly the residence of the extinct 
family of Fitz-Randolph. From Harghill, an 
eminence behind these remains, a magnificent 
view of the dale is to be seen. One of the 
most striking features from every point is 
Penhill. There, the valley contracts ; and, 
without losing its general aspect of Juxuriant 
vegetation, it becomes more romantic. The 
grey castle of Middleham, with the old town 
below it, and the river-windings amidst 
woods and fields, must delight every lover of 
the picturesque. Indeed the prospect is one 
of almost endless variety; for the atmo- 
spheric changes on the hills are so beautiful, 
so rapid and so striking, that new points 
of attraction are shrouded and revealed per- 
petually. 

The ancient town of Middleham may stand 
as the representative of the Past ; while its 
rival, Leyburn, on the opposite slope of the 
valley, looks forward to the Future. Middle- 
ham was a possession of the powerful family 
of Neville. In its castle Edward of York 
underwent a term of imprisonment. There 
lived Richard of Gloucester, with Anne, his 
wife, daughter of the king-maker, the last 
of the barons whose nobility and whose 
power were indisputable realities. The glory 
of Middleham is departed now ; it is declined 
a long way down into the twilight, and may 
be considered as almost on the confines of 
the civilised world—at the back of beyond, to 
use a local phrase. 

Its young rival, Leyburn, is, however, a 
rising town. The oil-lamps which illumin- 
ated it for some ten years, gave place, six 
months ago, to gas; the railway is finished, 
and after one or two false starts, it is actually 
to be opened this month, really and truly. 
Of course, on the important occasion there 
will be banner-bearing and drum-beating, 
and a din of miscellaneous instruments ; 

| grand procession of chairman, directors, and 
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through rich oe and meadow lands, | townsfolk, and a due amount of glorification | 
all 


forsakes the v. 
stream. The ridge of Witton Fell limits the 
prospect southward from the wider and lower 
part of the dale. Between this Fell and 


everything in England ; and they will dine 
over the railway-opening at Leyburn, of 
course. May it (the railway, not the dinner) 
Penhill sweeps round Coverdale, where still | bring the valley prosperity, and nothing else! } 


ey, and becomes a navigable |in the orthodox way. Everybody dines over |, 


! 
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Coming events have already begun to cast 
their shadows before. One enterprising 
landlord, with a view to possible visitors, 
has rushed into speculation, in the form of 
two ornamental cottages, with great prodi- 
gality of porch, parlours ten feet square, and 
bed-rooms on the same lavish scale of extent. 
Architecturally speaking, they are an im- 
provement on the rest of the town; which 
appears to have been planned in a puritanical 
frame of mind, with a view to the mortitica- 
tion of men’s eyes. ‘The houses turn their 
backs upon the valley, and range themselves 
irregularly round a space, in the centre of 
which standsa quaint three-gabled market- 
house. In the good days that are coming, 
that ancient relic will most likely be swept 
away with the besom of improvement, Yet, 
hideous as it is, it is the only place in the 
town of which a stranger would be likely to 
inquire “ What is that old building?” Pil- 
grims to Wensleydale would not, however, 
lack accommodation ; for, besides those two 
pretty nests aforementioned, there are seve- 
ral good inns and private abodes where they 
can take up a temporary rest. It would be) 


WENSLEYDALE. 
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decent people would have been happier left 
to their old-fashioned ways till Doomsday. 
Twenty years hence, Leyburn may, pos- 
sibly, be a fashionable watering-place ; for, it 
has springs of some medicinal nature ; but at 
this present day it does not rejoice in many or 
various amusements. A septennial ball, talked 
of three months before date, and six years 
after, travelling menageries and the Cirque 
National, are its grandest dissipations of a 
public character. People will drive six, eight, 
or ten miles to dinner and back ; but that is 
a trifle in country neighbourhoods elsewhere, 
as well as here. On the last visit of the 
wild beasts, the valley was edified by the 
sight of a polar bear, which the showman 
stated to have been taken when sitting on an 
iceberg in the torrid zone. No longer ago 
than last summer, a select troupe of eques- 
trians, who had_ been patronised (according 
to the bills) by all the royalty and nobility of 
Europe, gave a splendid morning entertain- 
ment in the afternoon ; during the course of 
which the tent was blown over by a sudden 
storm, whelming in one common wreck the 
best bonnets of the reserved seats and the 





well worth the tourist’s while to turn out of|clown, the Italian brothers Frangois and 
the beaten track of guide-books, and stay his | Carlotta, and all the commonalty. Gentle- 
feet here for a few days or weeks, If out of) men performed prodigies of valour in rescu- 
love with the doings of the world, and gene-| ing everybody, and no ladies fainted. But 
rally inclined to misanthropy, the pure air! it was raining at the time, they wore ele- 
would help to invigorate his mind, and be gant raiment, and consequently longed for 
better than any tonic to his frame. He) speedy shelter. I believe there was a concert 
would have his eyes refreshed with whole-| once, but whether anybody went I do not 
some faces where, if nature has not traced! know. On second thoughts I will not certify 
her most delicate lines, starvation and neglect the concert at all, as I can tell nothing about 
have not defaced humanity ; his ears might it ; but a conjuror comes, about once in three 
regale on the purest Yorkshire dialect, and | years, and does all the old tricks to delighted 
his heart be none the worse for seeing a good | audiences. That is much better than indiffer- 
understanding still existing amongst rich | ent music. 
and poor, with perhaps more of the spirit of} I feel some diffidence in returning to the 
old times than is to be found in less benighted | subject of the circus; but I should like 
countfies. There is mutual dependence|to mention two of the clown’s jokes, which 
and mutual interest between cottage and| were quite new to us in Wensleydale, and 
hall, People get a fair day’s wages for a| excited most enthusiastic applause; be- 
fair day’s work ; and the prejudices that will | cause, perhaps, nobody who reads this paper 
linger in remote districts are respectable may have heard them. Towards the middle 
kindly prejudices, which would be awfully|of the entertainment, the clown hoarsely 
shocked to know that gaunt hunger in any | defied the gentleman with the whip—who had 
shape, was shivering within a stone’s-throw | been boasting of his skill in the culinary art— 
of a plentiful table. to make a certain pie which he should name. 
In Wensleydale it is true that there are| Expectation and interest rose to the point of 
many wealthy people, and the population is|a Sond grin. We were sure something 
not great. ‘The landlords live amongst their | excessively funny was coming, and listened 


tenants—quiet stay-at-home folks for the 
most part—and so it would be hard for any 
want to remain undiscovered, or any suffering 
to pass long unrelieved. It is to be hoped 
that amongst the improvements and innova- 
tions that connection with the world beyond 
Wensleydale may bring, there will come no 
violent class prejudices—no rule for screw- 
ing down the labourer’s hire to the lowest 
farthing, and no separation and opposition of 
interests between great and small. If such 
do come, the gate into the beautiful valley 
had better never have been unclosed, and its 


breathless. When our curiosity had been 
sufficiently tantalised, and we were all pri- 
vately guessing through the pie section of the 
cookery-book to find out what it could be, 
Mr. Clown asked, “Can you make a magpie?” 
at which sharp question the valley was 
convulsed—even the reserved seats—with 
laughter. The other joke had relation to 
the war in the East. The clown stated that 
recruiting went on slowly; but that he had 
discovered an infallible plan for sending 
every man in the kingdom to Sebastopol. 
He put his scheme up to competition ; but, as 
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nobody offered to bid for it, he gave it away, | which is really a pleasant place to be buried 
and it was, “To carry all the women there,!in, being in a beautiful green slope, open 
and the men would follow fast enough.”!to the sunshine and the fresh mwvorland 
This was received with agitation amongst the | breezes ; the dead rest together in families 
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[Conducted by 


bonnets, and wild applause amongst the un- 
hatted heads. There was present a large 
number of little boys, sufficiently tight in 
their jackets, who enjoyed every part of the 
entertainment immensely. It was a pleasure 
to see them there, and to know that their 
sixpences could be spared from the cup- 
board at home, May the time never come 
when starveling sparrows, such as flutter 
in town streets; and, too often, in village 
streets also, may be seen in Wensleydale ! 
The first excursion on the railway took 
place sometime before its completion, and re- 
sulted in an accident to the enterprising lady 
who originated it. She had never tried that 
method of travelling before ; and her ardent 
mind, actuated by the curiosity which is so 
commendable a trait in her sex, induced 
her to enter an empty truck and to urge her 
husband to push it. This he did with so 
hearty a will that the vehicle had a sharp 
run of half a mile on the rails, when it 
tilted nearly over, and threw the fair traveller 
out. She had just time to exclaim that she 
was killed, when she sank into the soft mould 
of the embankment as into a quicksand ; 
only the soles of her shoes being visible to 
her horrified husband when he reached the 
scene of the catastrophe. As a remarkable 


instance of the tenacity of human life, it 


may be stated, that the lady still survives 
to tell the tale; to expatiate on what her 
feelings were when the truck tilted over, and 
to describe with affecting accuracy the sen- 
sations of a lady when buried alive. 

There is a beautiful walk, called Leyburn 
Shawl, beyond the town; the further part is 
a lofty, natural terrace ; which, bending, and 
sweeping to the north, commands an exten- 
sive prospect both up and dewn the dale. 
From it is visible Bolton Castle, built by 
the Scroopes as a check on the proud 
Nevilles; it stands in an open space and 
looks across the valley towards Middleham, 
as if keeping watch. It was for a short time 
a place of confinement for Mary Stuart ; and 
local tradition states that she escaped thence, 
and was retaken on Leyburn Shawl, ata point 
still called Queen Mary’s Gap. The village 
of Wensley lies in the hollow of the dale by 
the river. About a mile higher is Bolton 
Hall. Opposite the Shawl, rises Penhill. 

The next place of interest is Aysgarth | 


and in generations. There are many names 
of the yeomen of the dales which show that 
from sire to son they have lived on the same 
lands for a century or two back, They have 
come out of Bishopsdale and other lonely 
little valleys, to lay their bones side by side 
with their forefathers. May they do so for 
generations yet tocome! Theylove not change 
nor innovation, and cling to the soil as tena- 
ciously as families of more illustrious name. 
Aysgarth churchyard does not laek its odd 
epitaphs ; one states that, for the recovery of 
an ill-fated youth, “Physics was in vain ;” 
others hold out ungrammatical warnings, 
of local composition. 

Still higher up the river is Hardraw Scarr ; 
another fine water-fall ; and, towards the head 
of the dale, is alittle lake, called Simmer Water, 
Simmer Water belongs to legendary times, 
Long, long ago,—how long nobody can take 
upon himself to determine—there was a 
beautiful city in this part of Wensleydale. A 
city as beautiful and rich as legendary cities 
mostly are ; but its inhabitants were a close- 
handed, churlish race. One glorious summer 
evening when the air was sultry hot and all 
the roads were white with dust, a pilgrim 
passed wearily through the gate into the 
town. ‘The streets were busy with people 
intent on work or pleasure. Each was going 
his own way, looking only to his own ends, 
and seeking only his own prosperity. Not 
oue turned a compassionate look on the poor 
wayfarer ; who had taken up his stand in a 
public place, past which the human stream 
flowed continuously. He uttered his petition : 
“T am hungered, athirst, tired, afflicted with 
sore disease ;” but none gave heed to him, 
and none stretched forth a hand to stccour. 
He stayed there till sunset, pleading in 
vain; then he returned by the way he had 
come. As he went slowly up the hill from 
the city, an old couple met him who lived in 
a poor little cottage on its brow; they 
begged him to go in with them and rest. 
They set food before him, and ministered to 
all his wants. He sat on a rude bench by the 
threshold, from whence the inhospitable 
city was visible, flooded with golden and 
purple light ; its towers rising proudly to- 
wards the sky, and its brazen gates glitter- 
ing in the western rays. He bade his host 
look thitherward ; and, whilst he gazed, there 


Force. It is formed of two falls with a per-| came up the valley a wind from the east, 
pendicular wall of rock on one side, and a, loud and strong as a tempestuous sea ; then 
steep hill, covered with wood, onthe other. It; the heaven was overspread with cloud,— 
is a spot of great natural beauty, but utilita-| dense, lurid, thunderous; spears of light- 
rians will be charmed to know that it has) ning pierced its thick darkness, and it drove 
been made subservient to the purposes of a) on with menacing growl till it came over the 
manufactory. A hideous square edifice stands | white marble towers and great walls of the 
just above the falls, The village of Aysgarth | city. For a moment it hung still as the folds 
lies beyond ; and, on the hill-side, is the fine | of a curtain, then sank slowly down until it 
oli church surrounded by a grave-yard. had enveloped the whole place with blackness, 
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When the cloud lifted and dispersed in the 
twilight grey, no trace of the city remained ; 
where it had stood, lay Simmer Water. 


A FABLE VERSIFIED. 


CHILD. ' 


Wuenrrore pinest thou, my bird ? 
Thy sweet song is never heard, 

All a bird’s best joys surround thee 
Ever since the day I found thee. 
Once thy voice was free and glad, 
Tell me why art thou so sad ? 

If this coarse thread cause thy pain, 
Thou shalt have a silken chain, 


Still thy voice is ever mute. 

Can I not thy fancies suit ? 

Will not silk content thy mind ? 
Must I something richer find ? 
Pray then droop no more thy head, 
‘Fhou shalt have a silver thread— 
Glittering silver thread is thine ; 
Surely now thou canst not pine ! 


What? in vain? Then must I try 
To humour still thy vanity ; 

Thou shalt have a royal chain, 
Since silk and silver are too plain : 
Raise thy head and proudly sing, 
For behold, thou peevish thing, 

I tie thee with a golden striug! 


Well then, since in vain I try, 
Ungrateful bird, to please thee, fly ! 
Take thee to thy woods again, 
Since thy heart, so full of pain, 
Stifles thy melodious strain ! 


° BIRD. 
Ah! these chains are bright and fine, 
But for these I did not pine. 
Thou hast made me once more free, 
And I longed for liberty. 
Keep, O keep thy chains of gold, 
But let them ne’er a captive hold : 
What is silver, to the sheen 
Of the dewdrops on the green ? 
What is gold to beams of light 
That thread the misty morning bright ? 
Naught glads me but my own free will,— 
Chains of gold are fetters still, 
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Secure as I tried to feel in my change of 
costume, my cropped hair, and my whisker- 
less cheeks, I kept well away from the coach- 
window, when the dinner at the inn was over 
and the passengers were called to take their 
places again. ‘Thus far—thanks to the 
strength of my grasp on his neck, which had 
left him too weak to be an outside-passenger 
— Screw had certainly not seen me; and, if I 
played my cards properly, there was no 
reason why he should see me before we got 
to our destination. Throughout the rest of 
the journey I observed the strictest caution, 
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and fortune seconded my efforts. It was dark 
when we got to Shrewsbury. On leaving the 
coach, I was enabled, under cover of the 
night, to keep a sharp watch on the proceed- 
ings of Screw and his Bow Street ally. They 
did not put up at the hotel; but walked 
away to a public-house. There, my clerical 
et obliged me to leave them at the 
oor. 

I returned to the hotel, to make inquiries 
about conveyances. The answers informed 
me that Crickgelly was a little fishing- 
village, and that there was no coach direct to 
it, but that two coaches running to two 
small Welsh towns situated at nearly equal 
distances from my destination, on either side 
of it, would pass through Shrewsbury the 
next morning. The waiter added, that I could 
book a place—conditionally—by either of 
these vehicles ; and that, as they were always 
well-filled, I had better be quick in makin 
my choice between them. Matters ha 
now arrived at such a pass, that nothin 
was left for me but to trust to chance. If 
waited till the morning to see whether 
Screw and the Bow Street runner travelled 
in my direction, and to find out, in case they 
did, which coach they took, I should be 
running the risk of losing a place for myself, 
and so delaying my journey for another day. 
This was not to be thought of. I told the 
waiter to book me a place in which coach 
he pleased. The two were called respectively 
The Humming Bee, and The Red Cross 
Knight. The waiter chose the latter. 

Sleep was not much in my way that night. 
I rose almost as early as Boots himself— 
breakfasted—then sat at the coffee-room 
window looking out anxiously for the two 
coaches. Nobody seemed to agree which 
would pass first. Each of the inn servants of 
whom [ inquired made it a matter of parti- 
sonship, and backed his favourite coach with 
the most consummate assurance. At last, I 
heard the guard’s horn and the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs. Up drove a coach—I looked 
out cautiously—it was the Humming Bee, 
Three outside places were vacant ; one be- 
hind the coachman; two on the dickey, 
The first was taken immediately by a farmer. 
the second—to my unspeakable duguit and 
terror—was secured by the inevitable Bow 
Street runner; who, as soon as he was u 
helped the weakly Screw into the thi 
place, by his side. They were going to Crick- 
gelly ; not a doubt of it, now. 

I grew mad with impatience for the arrival 
of the Red Cross Knight. Half an hour passed 
—forty minutes—and then I heard another 
horn and another clatter—and the Red Cross 
Knight rattled up to the hotel-door at full 
speed. Whatif there should be no vacant 
place for me! I ran to the door with a 
sinking heart. Outside, the coach was de- 
clared to be full, 

“There is one inside place,” said the 
waiter, “if you don’t mind paying the——” 
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Before he could say the rest, I was occupying 
that one inside place. I remember nothing of 
the journey from the time we left the hotel- 
. door, except that it was fearfully long. At 
some hour of the day with which I was not 
acquainted (for my watch had stopped for 
want of winding up), I was set down in a 
clean little street of a prim little town (the 
name of which I never thought of asking), 
and was told that the coach never went any 
further. 

No postchaise was to be had. With 
incredible difficulty I got first a gig, then 
a man to drive it; and, last, a pony to 
draw it. We hobbled away crazily from 
the inn door. I thought of Screw and the 
Bow Street runner approaching Crickgelly, 
from their point of the compass, perhaps 
at the full speed of a good post-chaise—I 
thought of that, and would have given all 
the money in my pocket for two hours’ use of 
a fast road-hack. 

Judging by the time we occupied in 
making the journey, and a little also by my 
own impatience, I should say that Crickgelly 
must have been at least twenty miles distant 
from the town where I took the gig. The sun 
was setting, when we first heard, through the 
evening stillness, the sound of the surf on the 
sea-shore. ‘The twilight was falling as we 
entered the little fishing village, and let our 
unfortunate pony stop, for the last time, at a 
small inn door. 

The first question I asked of the landlord 
_— (friends of mine, 

expected to meet) had 


was, whether two 
of course, whom 
driven into Crickgelly, a little while before 


me. The reply was in the negative ; and 
the sense of relief it produced seemed to rest 
me at once, body and mind, after my long and 
anxious journey. Either I had beaten the 
spies on the road, or they were not bound to 
Crickgelly. Any way, I had first possession 
of the field of action. J paid the man who 
had driven me, and asked my way to Zion 
Place. My directions were simple—I had 
only to go through the village, and I should 
find Zion Place at the other end of it. 

The village had a very strong smell, and a 
curious habit of building boats in the street 
between intervals of detached cottages; a 
helpless, muddy, fishy little place. I walked 
through it rapidly; turned inland a few 
hundred yards ; ascended some rising ground ; 
and discerned, in the dim twilight, four small 
lonesome vilias standing in pairs, with a 
shed and a saw-pit on one side, and a few 
shells of unfinished houses on the other. 
Some madly speculative builder was evidently 
net to turn Crickgelly into a watering- 

ace, 

I made out Number two, and discovered the 
bell-handle with difficulty, it was growing so 
dark, Aservant-maid—corporeally enormous ; 
but, as I soon found, in a totally unde- 
veloped state, mentally—opened the door. 

“Does Miss James live here?” I asked. 
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“Don’t see no visitors,” answered the 
large maiden, “’T’other one tried it and had 
to go away. You go, too.” 

“-T’other one?” I repeated. 
visitor? And when did he call ?” 

“ Better than an hour ago.” 

“Was there nobody with him ?” 

“No. Don’t see no visitors. He went. 
You go, too.” 

Just as she repeated that exasperating 
formula of words, a door opened at the end of 
the passage. My voice had evidently reached 
the ears of somebody in the back parlour. 
Who the person was, I could not see, but I 
heard the rustle of a woman’s dress. My 
situation was growing desperate, my sus- 
picions were aroused—I determined to risk 
everything— and I called softly, in the 
direction of the open door, “ Laura!” 

A voice answered, “Good heavens ! 
Frank?” It was her voice. She had recog- 
nised mine. I pushed past the big servant ; 
in two steps I was at the end of the passage ; 
in one more I was in the back parlour. 

She was there, standing alone by the side 
ofa table. Seeing my changed costume and 
altered face, she turned deadly pale, and 
stretched her hand behind her mechanically, 
as if to take hold of a chair. I caught her 
in my arms; but was afraid to kiss her; she 
trembled so when I only touched her. 

“Frank!” she said, drawing her head 
back. “Whatisit? How did you find out? 
O! for mercy’s sake, what does it mean ?” 

“Tt means, love, that I’ve come to take 
care of you for the rest of your life and mine, 
if you will only let me. Don’t tremble— 
there’s nothing to be afraid of! Only com- 
pose yourself, and I'll tell you why I am here 
in this strange disguise. Come, come, Laura! 
—don’t look like that at me. You called me 
Frank just now, for the first time. Would 
you have done that, if you had disliked me 
or forgotten me ?” 

I saw her colour beginning to come back— 
the old bright glow returning to the dear 
dusky cheeks. If I had not seen them so 
near me, 1 might have exercised some self- 
control—as it was, I lost my presence of 
mind entirely, and kissed her. 

She drew herself away half-frightened, 
half-confused—certainly not offended, and, 
apparently, not very likely to faint—which 
was more than I could have said of her when 
I first entered the room. Before she had 
time to reflect on the peril and awkwardness. 
of our position, I pressed the first necessary 
questions on her rapidly, one after the other. 

“ Where is Mrs, Baggs?” I asked first. 

Mrs. Baggs was the housekeeper. 

Laura pointed to the closed folding-doors. 
“Tn the front parlour ; asleep on the sofa.” 

“Have you any suspicion who the stranger 
was who called more than an hour ago?” 

“None. The servant told him we saw no 
visitors, and he went away, without leaving 
his name.” 


“ Another 
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“Have you heard from your father ?” 

She began to turn pale again, but con- 
trolled herself bravely, and answered in a 
whisper : 

“Mrs. Baggs had a short note from him 
this morning. It was not dated ; and it only 
said circumstances had happened which 
obliged him to leave home suddenly, and | 
that we were to wait here till he wrote again, | 
most likely in a few days.” 

“Now, Laura,” I said, as lightly and) 
jestingly as I could, “I have the highest 
possible opinion of your courage, good-sense, 
and self-control; and I shall expect you to 
keep up your good reputation in my eyes, 
while you are listening to whiat I have now to 
tell you.” 

Saying these words, I took her by the 
hand, and made her sit close by me; then, 
breaking it to her as gently and gradually as 
possible, I told her all that had happened at 
the red-brick house since the evening when 
she left the dinner-table, and we exchanged 
our parting look at the dining-room door. 

It was almost as great a trial to me to 
speak as it was to her to hear. She suffered 
so violently, felt such evident misery of shame 
and terror, while I was relating the strange 
events which had occurred in her absence, 
that I once or twice stopped in alarm, and 
almost repented my boldness in telling her 
the truth. However, fair-dealing with her, 
cruel as it might seem at the time, was the 
best and safest course for the future. How 
could I expect her to put all her trust in me, 
if I began by deceiving her—if I fell into 
prevarications and excuses at the very outset 
of our renewal of intercourse? I went on 
desperately to the end, taking a hopeful view 
of the most hopeless circumstances, and 


making my narrative as mercifully short as 


possible. When I had done, the poor girl, in 
the extremity of her forlornness and distress, 
forgot all the little maidenly convention- 
alities and young-lady-like restraints of 
every day life, and, in a burst of natural grief 
and honest, confiding helplessness, hid her 
face on my bosom, and cried there as if she 
were a child again, and I was the mother to 
whom she had been used to look for comfort. 

I made no attempt to stop her tears—they 
were the safest and best vent for the violent 
agitation under which she was suffering. I 
said nothing ; words, at such a time as that, 
would only have aggravated her distress, All 
the questions I had to ask ; all the proposals 
I had to make, must, I felt, be put off—no 
matter at what risk—until some later and 
calmer hour. There we sat together, with 
one long unsnuffed candle Tighting us 
smokily ; with the discordantly-grotesque 
sound of the housekeeper’s snoring in the 
front room, mingling profanely with the 
sobs of the weeping girl on my bosom. No 
other noise, great or small, inside the house 


or out of it, was audible. The summer night 
| looked black and cloudy through the little 
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back window. I was not much easier in my 
mind, now that the trial of breaking my bad 
news to Laura was over. That stranger who 
had called at the house an hour before me, 
weighed on my spirits. It could not have 
been Doctor Knapton. He would have gained 
admission, Could it be the Bow Street 
runner, or Screw? I had lost sight of them, 
it was true ; but had they lost sight of me ? 

Laura’s grief oan exhausted itself. 
She feebly raised her head, and, turning it 
away from me, hid her face. I saw that she 
was not fit for talking yet, and begged her to. 
g up-stairs to the drawing-room and lie 

own a little. She looked apprehensively 
towards the folding-doors that shut us off 
from the front parlour. 

“Leave Mrs. Baggs to me,” I said. “E 
want to have a few words with her ; and, as: 
soon as you are gone, I’ll make noise enough 
here to wake her.” 

Laura looked at me inquiringly and 
amazedly. Ididnot speak again ; but gently 
led her to the door. 

As soon as I was alone, I took from my 
pocket one of the handbills which my ex- 
citable fellow-traveller had presented to me, 
so as to have it ready for Mrs. Baggs the 
moment we stood face to face. Armed with 
this ominous letter of introduction, I kicked 
a chair down against the folding-doors, by 
way of giving a preliminary knock to arouse 
the housekeeper’s attention. The plan was 
immediately successful. Mrs, Baggs opened 
the doors of communication violently —a 
slight smell of spirits entered the room, and 
was followed close by the housekeeper her- 
self, with an indignant face and a disordered 
head-dress., 

“What do you mean, sir? How dare 
you—” she began; then stopped aghast, 
looking at me in speechless astonishment. 

“TI have been obliged to make a slight 
alteration in my personal appearance, ma’am,” 
said I. “ But I am still Frank Softly.” 

“Don’t talk to me about personal appear- 
ances, sir,” cried Mrs, Baggs, recovering. 
“What do you mean by being here? Leave 
the house immediately. I shall write to the 
Doctor, Mr. Softly, this very night.” 

“He has no address you can direct to,” I 
rejoined. “If you don’t believe me, read 
that.” I gave her the handbill without 
another word of preface. 

Mrs. Baggs looked at it—lost in an instant 
all the fine colour plentifully diffused over 
her face by sleep and spirits—sat down 
in the nearest chair with a thump that 
seemed to threaten the very foundations of 
Number two, Zion Place, and stared me 
hard in the face ; the most speechless and 
helpless elderly female I ever beheld. 

“Take plenty of time to compose yourself, 
ma’am,” said I. “If you don’t see the Doctor 
again soon under the gallows, you will pro- 
bably not have the pleasure of meeting with 
him for some considerable time.” 
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Mrs. Baggs smote both her hands dis- 
tractedly on her knees, and whispered a 
devout ejaculation to herself softly. 

“ Allow me to deal with you, ma’am, as a 
woman of the world,” I went on. “Ifyou 
will give me half-an-hour’s hearing, I will 
explain to you how I come to kuow what I 
do ; how I got here ; and what I have to pro- 
pose to Miss Laura and to you.” 

“Tf you have the feelings of a man, sir,” 
said Mrs. Baggs, shaking her head, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, “ you will re- 
member that I have nerves, and will not pre- 
sume upon them.” 

As the old lady uttered the last words, 
I thought I saw her eyes turn frum heaven, 
and take the earthly direction of the sofa in 
the front parlour. It struck me also that 
her lips looked rather dry. Upon these 
two hints I spoke. 

“Might I suggest some little stimulant ?” 
I asked, with respectful earnestness. “I 
have heard my grandmother (Lady Malkin- 
shaw) say that, ‘a drop in time saves nine.’ ” 

“You will find it under the sofa pillow,” | 
said Mrs. Baggs, with sudden briskness, “‘ A 
drop in time saves nine.’—my sentiments, if 
I may put myself on a par with her lady-| 
ship. The liqueur glass, Mr. Scftly, is in| 
the backgammon board. I hope her lady-| 
ship was well the last time you heard from 
her? Suffers from her nerves, does she?) 
Like me, again. In the backgammon-board. | 
O, this news, this awful news !” 

I found a bottle of brandy in the place | 
indicated, but no liqueur glass in the back- 
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importance that I should speak to her while 
she was sober enough to understand what I 
meant in a general way. Feeling convinced 
that she was in imminent danger of becoming 
downright drunk if I gave her another glass, 
I kept my hand on the bottle, and forthwith 
told my story over again, in a very abridged 
and unceremouious form, and without al- 
her one moment of leisure for 
comment on my narrative, whether it 
might be of the weeping, winking, drinking, 
eroaning, or ejaculating kind. As I had 
anticipated, when I came to a conclusion, 


‘and consequently allowed her an opportunity 


of saying a few words, she affected to be ex- 
tremely shocked and surprised at hearing of 
the nature of her master’s pursuits, and re- 
proached me in terms of the most vehement 
and virtuous indignation for incurring the 
guilt of abetting them, even though I had 


,done so from the very excusable motive of 


saving my own life. Having a lively sense 


of the humorous, I was necessarily rather 
‘amused by this; but I began to get a little 


surprised as well, when we diverged to the 
subject of the Doctor's escape, on finding 
that Mrs. Baggs viewed the fact of his run- 
ning away to some hiding-place of his own, in 
the light of a personal insult to his faithful 
and attached housekeeper. 

“Tt shows a want of confidence in me,” 
said the old lady, “ which I may forgive, but 
can never forget. The sacrifices I have made 
for that ungrateful man, are not to be told in 
words. The very morning he sent us away 
here, what did I do? Packed up the mo- 





gammon-board. There was, however, a wine-|ment he said, Go. I had my preserves to 
glass, accidentally left on a chair by the sofa. pot, and the kitchen chimney to be swept, 

rs. Baggs did not seem to notice the dif- and the lock of my box hampered into the 
ference when I brought it into the back bargain. Other women in my place would 
room, and filled it with brandy. |have grumbled—I got up directly, as lively 

“Take a toothful, yourself,” said Mrs. as any girl of eighteen you like to mention. 
Baggs, lightly tossing off the dram in a Says he,‘I want Laura taken out of young 
moment. “‘A drop in time,—I can’t help Softly’s way, and you must do it.’—Says I, 
repeating it, it’s so nicely expressed. Still,|‘This very morning, sir ?’—Says he, ‘ This 
with submission to her ladyship’s better very morning.—Says I, ‘Where to?’—Says 
judgment, Mr. Softly, the question seems he, ‘As far off as ever you can go ; coast of 
now to arise, whether, if one drop in time | Wales—Crickgelly. I won't trust her nearer; 
saves nine, two drops in time may not save young Softly’s too cunning, and she’s too 
eighteen.” Here Mrs. Baggs forgot her ; fond of him.’—* Any more orders, sir?’ says 
nerves, and winked. | I—* Yes; take some fancy name—Simpkins, 

I returned the wink and filled the glass a’ Johnson, Giles, Jones, James,’ says he, ‘ what 
second time. “O, this news, this awful you like but Knapton; for that seamp Softly 
news!” said Mrs. Baggs remembering her will move heaven and earth to trace her’— 
nerves again. ‘What else?’ says I—‘ Nothing, but look 

Just then I thought I heard footsteps in sharp,’ says he. ‘And mind one thing, that 
front of the house ; but, listening more atten-' she sees no visitors, and posts no letters.’ 
tively, found that it had begun to rain, and Before those ‘last words had been out of his 
that I had been deceived by the pattering of wicked lips an hour, we were off. A nice 
the first heavy drops against the windows. ' job I had to get her away—a nice job to stop 





However, the bare suspicion that the same 
stranger who had called already might be 
watching the house now, was enough to 
startle me very seriously, and to suggest the 
absolute necessity of occupying no more pre- 
eious time in paying attention to the vagaries 
of Mrs. Baggs’ nerves, It was also of some 


her from writing letters to you—a nice job 
to keep her here. ButI did it; I followed 
my orders like a slave ina plantation with 
a whip at his bare back. I’ve had rheumatics, 
weak legs, bad nights, and Miss in the sulks 


,—all from obeying the doctor’s orders, And 


what is my reward? He turns coiner, and 
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runs away without a word to me beforehand, 
and writes me a trumpery note, without a 
date to it, without a farthing of money in it, 
telling me nothing! Look at my confidence 
in him, and then look at the way he’s treated 
me in return, What woman’s nerves can 
stand that? Don’t keep fidgeting with the 
bottle! Pass it this way, Mr. Softly, or 
you'll break it, and drive me distracted.” 

“ He has no excuse ma’am,” I said. “ But 
will you allow me to change the subject, as 
I am pressed for time? You appear to 
be so well acquainted with the favourable 
opinion which Miss Laura and I entertain of 
each other, that I hope it will be no fresh 
shock to your nerves, if I inform you, in plain 
words, that I have come to Crickgelly to 
marry her,” 

“Marry her! marry If you don’t 
leave off fidgeting with the bottle, Mr. 
Softly, and change the subject directly, I 
shall ring the bell.” 

“ Hear me out, ma’am, and then ring if you 
like. If you persist, however, in considering 
yourself still the confidential servant of a 
felon who is now flying for his life, and if| 
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of England, as expressed to the world in 
general on the surface of a five-pound note.” 

I cautiously snatched away the brandy 
bottle as I spoke, and was in the drawing- 
room with it in an instant. I suppose Mrs. 
Baggs tried to follow me, for I heard the door 
rattle, as if she had got out of her chair, and 
suddenly slipped back into it again. I felt 
certain of her deciding to help us, if she was 
only sober enough to reflect on what I had 
said to her. The journey to Scotland was a 
tedious, and perhaps a dangerous, undertak- 
ing. But Lhad no other alternative to choose. 
In those uncivilised days, the Marriage Act 
had not been passed, and there was no con- 
venient hymeneal registrar in England to 
change a vagabond runaway couple into a 
respectable man and wife at a moment’s 
notice. The trouble and expense of taking 
Mrs, Baggs with us, I encountered, of course, 
solely out of regard for Laura’s natural pre- 
judices. She had led precisely that kind of 
life which makes any woman but a bad one 
morbidly sensitive on the subject of small 
proprieties. If she had been a girl with a 
recognised position in society, I should have 


you decline allowing the young lady to act as| proposed to her to run away with me alone. 
she wishes, I will not be so rude as to hint; As it was, the very defencelessness of her 
that—as slie is of age—she may walk out of} situation gave her, in my opinion, the right 
this house with me, whenever she likes, without | to expect from me even the absurdest sacri- 
your having the power to prevent her ; but, 1 | fices to the narrowest conventionalities. Mrs. 
will politely ask instead, what you would! Ragys was not quite so sober in her habits, 
propose to do with her, in the straitened | perhaps, as matrons in general are expected 


position as to money in which she and you}to be; but, for my particular purpose, this 
are likely to be placed ? You can’t find her | was only a slight blemish ; it takes so little, 
father to give her to; and, if you could, who | after all, to represent the abstract principle 
would be the best protector for her? The} of propriety in the short-sighted eye of the 


doctor, who is the principal criminal in the | 
eye of the law, or E who am only the un- 
willing accomplice? He is known to the} 
Bow Street runners—I am not. There is “| 
reward for the taking of him, and none for | 
the taking of me. He has no respectable | 
relatives and friends, I have plenty. Every | 
way my chances are the best; and conse-| 
quently I am, every way, the fittest 
to trust her to. Don’t you see that?’ 

Mrs. Baggs did not immediately answer. 
She snatched the bottle out of my hands | 
—drank off another dram, shook her head at 
me, and ejaculated lamentably : “ My nerves, 
my nerves! what a heart of stone he must 
have to presume on my poor nerves !” 

“Give me one minute more,” I went on, 
I propose to take you and Laura to-morrow 
morning to Scotland, Pray don’t groan! 
I only suggest the journey with a matri- 
monial object. In Scotland, Mrs. Baggs, 
if a man and woman accept each other as 
husband and wife, befure one witness, it is a 
lawful marriage ; and that kind of wedding 
is, as you must see plainly enough, the only 
safe refuge for a bridegroom in my situation. 
If you consent to come with us to Scotland, 
and serve as witness to the marriage, I shall 
be delighted to acknowledge my sense of your 
kindness in the eloquent language of the Bank 


erson | 


world, 

As I reached the drawing-room door, I 
looked at my watch. Nine o'clock! and 
nothing done yet to facilitate our escapi 
from Crickgelly to the regions of civilise 
life the next morning. I was pleased to 
hear, when I knocked at the door, that 
Laura’s voice sounded firmer as she told me 
to come in. She was more confused than 
astonished or frightened when I sat down by 


jher on the sofa, and repeated the principal 


topics of my conversation with Mrs. Baggs. 

“‘ Now, my own love,” said I, in conclusion 
—suiting my gestures, it is unnecessary to 
say, to the tenderness of my language— 
“there is not the least doubt that Mrs. 
Baggs will end by agreeing to my proposals. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but for you to 
give me the answer now, which I have been 
waiting for ever since that last day when we 
met by the river side. I did not know then 
what the motive was for your silence and 
distress. I know now, and I love you better 
after that knowledge than I did before it.” 

Her head dropped into its furmer position 
on my bosom, and she murmured a few 
words, but too faintly for me to hear them. 

“ You knew more about your father, then, 
than I did?” I whispered. 

“Less than you have told me since,” 


ae 
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she interposed quickly, without raising her 
face. 

“Enough to convince you that he was 
breaking the laws,” I suggested; “and, to 
make you, as his daughter, shrink honorably 
from saying yes to me when we sat together 
on the river bank ?” 

She did not answer ; but one of her arms, 
which was hanging over my shoulder, stole 
round my neck, oan clasped it gently. 

“Since that time,” I went on, “ your father 
has compromised me. I am in some danger, 
not much, from the law. I have no pros- 
pects that are not of the most doubtful kind ; 
and I have no excuse for asking you to share 
them, except that I have fallen into my 
present misfortune through trying to discover 
and remove the obstacle that kept us apart. 
If I had not loved you better than every 
other interest of my life, I should never have 
tried to contend with that obstacle. If there 
is any protection in the world that you can 
turn to less doubtful than mine, I suppose I 
ought to say no more, and leave the house. 
But if there should be none, surely I am not 
so very selfish in asking you to take your 
chance with me! I honestly believe that I 
shall have little difficulty, with ordinary 
caution, in escaping from pursuit, and finding 
a safe home somewhere to begin life in again 
with new interests. Will you share it with 
me, Laura? I can try no fresh persuasions—I 
havenoright, perhaps, in my present situation, 
to have addressed so many to you already.” 

Her other arm stole round my neck ; she 
laid her warm cheek against mine, and whis- 
pered,— 

“ Be kind to me, Frank—I have nobody in 
the world who loves me but you!” 

I felt her tears on my face ; my own eyes 
moistened as I tried to answer her. We sat 
for some minutes in perfect silence—without 
moving, without a thought beyond the 
moment. The rising of the wind, and the 
splashing of the rain outside were the first 
sounds that stirred me into action again. 

I summoned my resolution, rose from the 
sofa, and in a few hasty words told Laura 
what I proposed for the next day, and men- 
tioned the cnr at which I would come in the 
morning. 


As I had anticipated, she seemed 
relieved and reassured at the prospect even 
of such slight sanction and encouragement 
on the part of another woman as would be 
implied by the companionship of Mrs. Baggs 
on the journey to Scotland. The next and last 
difficulty I had to encounter, was necessarily 


connected with her father. He had never 
been very affectionate with her; and he was 
now, for aught she or I knew to the contrary, 
parted from her for ever. Still, the instinc- 
tive recognition of his position made her 
shrink, at the last moment, when she spoke 
of him, and thought of the seriops nature of 
her engagement with me. After some vain 
arguing and remonstrating, I contrived to 
quiet her scruples, by promising that an 
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address should be left at Crickgelly, to which 
any second letter that might arrive from the 
doctor could be forwarded. When I saw 
that this prospect of being able to communi- 
cate with him, if he wrote or wished to see 
her, had sufficiently composed her mind, I 
leftthedrawing-room. It was vitally important 
that I should get back to the inn and make 
the necessary arrangements for our departure 
the next morning, before the primitive people 
of the place had retired to bed. 

As I passed the back parlour-door on my 
way out, I heard the voice of Mrs. Baggs 
raised indignantly. The words “bottle!” 
“audacity !” and “nerves!” reached my ear 
disjointedly. I called out “Good-bye! till 
to-morrow ;” heard a responsive groan of 
disgust, then opened the front-door and 
plunged out into the dark and rainy night. 

It might have been the dropping of water 
from the cottage roof while I passed through 
the village, or the groundless alarm of my 
own suspicious fancy, but I thought I was 
being followed as I walked back to the inn. 
Two or three times, I turned round abruptly ; 
but, if twenty men had been at my heels, it 
was too dark to see them, I went on to the 
inn, The people there were not gone to bed; 
and I sent for the landlord to consult with 
him about a conveyance. Perhaps it was my 
suspicious fancy again; but I thought his 
manner was altered. He seemed half dis- 
trustful, half afraid of me, when I asked him if 
there had been any signs, during my absence. 
of those two gentlemen, for whom I had 
already inquired on arriving at his door that 
evening. He gave an answer in the negative, 
looking away from me while he spoke. 
Thinking it advisable, on the whole, not to 
let him see that I noticed a change in him, 
I proceeded at once to the question of the 
conveyance, and was told that I could hire 
the landlord’s light cart, in which he was 
accustomed to drive to the market town. I 
appointed an hour for starting the next 
day, and retired at once to my bed-room. 
There, my thoughts were anxious enough. I 
was anxious about Screw and the Bow Street 
runner, I was uncertain about the stranger 
who had called at Number two, Zion Place. 
I was uncertain even about the landlord of the 
inn. Never did Iknow what real suffering 
from suspense was until that night. 

Whatever my apprehensions, might have 
been, they were none of them realised the 
next morning. Nobody followed me on my 
way to Zion Place, and no stranger had called 
there before me a second time, when I made 
inquiries onentering the house. I found Laura 
blushing, and Mrs. Baggs impenetrably 
wrapped up in dignified sulkiness. After in- 
forming me with a lofty look that she intended 
to go to Scotland with us, and to take my five 
pound note, partly under protest, and partly out 
of excessive affection for Laura, she retired to 
pack up. The time consumed in performing 
this process, and the further delay occasioned 
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by paying small outstanding debts to trades- 

eople, and settling with the owner of the 

ouse, detained us till nearly noon, before 
we were ready to get into the landlord’s cart. 
I looked behind me anxiously at starting, 
and often afterwards on the road ; but never 
saw anything to excite my suspicions. In 
settling matters with the landlord over night, 
I had arranged that we should be driven to 
the nearest town at which a post-chaise could 
be obtained. My resources were just as 
likely to hold out against the expenses of 

sting, where public conveyances could not 
be obtained, as against the expense of wait- 
ing privately at hotels, until the right 
coaches might start. According to my cal- 
culations, my money would last till we got to 
Scotland. After that, [had my watch, rings, 
shirt-pin, and Mr. Batterbury, to help in 
replenishing my purse. Anxious, therefore, 
as I was about other things, money-matters, 
for once in a way, did not cause me the 
smallest uneasiness. 

We posted five-and-thirty miles, then 
stopped for a couple of hours to rest, and 
wait for a night coach, running northward. 
On getting into this vehicle we were fortu- 
nate enough to find the fourth inside-place 
not occupied. Mrs. Baggs showed her sense 
of the freedom from restraint thus obtained 
by tying a huge red comforter round her 
head like a turban, and immediately falling 
fast asleep. This gave Laura and me full 
liberty to talk as we pleased. Our conversa- 
tion was for the most part of that particular 
kind which is not of the smallest importance 
to any third person in the whole world. One 
portion of it, however, was an exception to 
this general rule. It had a very positive 
influence on my fortunes, and it is, therefore, 
I hope, of sufficient importance to bear being 
communicated to the reader. 

We had changed horses for the fourth time, 
nad seated ourselves comfortably in our 
places, and had heard Mrs, Baggs resume the 
kindred occupations of sleeping and snoring, 
when Laura whispered to me: 

“T must have no secrets, now, from you— 
must I Frank?” 

“ You must have anything you like, do any- 
thing you like, and say anything you like, You 
must never ask leave—but only grant it !” 

“ Shall you always tell me that, Frank ?” 

I did not answer in words, but the conver- 
sation suffered a momentary interruption. 
Of what nature, susceptible people will easily 
imagine. As for the hard-hearted I don’t 
write for them. 

“ My secret need not alarm you,” Laura 
went on, in tones that began to sound 
rather sadly, “it is only about a tiny 
ee box that I can carry in the 

osom of my dress. But it has got three 
diamonds in it Frank, and one beautiful 
ruby. Did you ever give me credit for hav- 
ing so much that was valuable about me? 
—shall I give it you to keep for me ?” 
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I remembered directly Old File’s story of 
Mrs. Knapton’s elopement, of the jewels she 
had taken with her, and of her husband’s 
suspicions that she had kept some of 
them concealed from him to the day of her 
death. 

“It is your fortune, Laura,” I answered ; 
“and I think that its present enviable position 
in the bosom of your dress is the best that it 
can possibly occupy. But who gave you these 
valuable jewels ?” 

“ My mother,” said Laura, softly. “I think 
I told you that I was by her bedside from the 
time of her illness to the time of herdeath. She 
was not very happy with my father—I must 
say as much as that, to make you understand 
what Iam going to tell you. One'night, when 
she knew she was dying, she made me promise 
beforehand to keep what she was going to 
say a secret from my father and everybody, 
except my husband, in case I ever married. 
She then gave me this little box, and told me 
never to let it out of my possession, for there 
were jewels in it worth at least four or five 
hundred pounds. She said it was all she 
had to leave me if I was ever unhappy with 
my father, or if I ever found sagull alone 
and helplessin the world. And then she told 
me that my father had always suspected her, 
from the time of my birth, of keeping some 
of her jewels hidden from him—that she 
was afraid to tell him she had done it for my 
sake—and that I was never to let him know 
it, as I valued herlast commandsand her dying 
blessing. I think, Frank, that was all that 
passed between us; and I know that I have 
always done as she bade me, since. My father 
never said so in plain words ; but I feel sure, 
when my mother was gone, he suspected me, 
as he had suspected her. It was hard to 
keep to my promise sometimes—when I did 
not know how to value a provision for me, as 
I value it now. We shan’t be quite helpless, 
Frank, even if your friends won't help you— 
shall we ?” 

The relief that I felt after hearing Laura’s 
narrative was not of a nature to be commu- 
nicated toher. If any unforeseen accident 
placed me within the gripe of the law, I should 
not now have the double trial to endure of 
leaving my wife for a prison, and leaving her 
helpless. Fearing that she might get some 
hint of what was passing in my mind, if I 
allowed her to ask too many questions abont 
our future, I changed the subject as soon as 
possible. 

Morning dawned and found us still awake. 
The sun rose, Mrs. Baggs left off snoring, and 
we arrived at the last stage before the coach 
stopped. I got out to see about some tea 
for my travelling companions, and looked up 
at the outside passengers. One of them 
seated in the dickey, looked down at me. He 
was a countryman in a smock-frock, with a 
green patch over one of hiseyes. Something 
in the expression of his uncovered eye made 
me pause—reflect—turn away uneasily—and 
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then look again at him furtively. A sudden the Scotch ceremony) at the first inn we came 
shudder ran through me from top to toe; to, over the Border; to hire a chaise, or take 
my heart sank; and my head began to feel places in a public conveyance to Edinburgh, 
giddy. The countryman in the dickey was as a blind; to let Laura and Mrs. Baggs 
no other than the Bow Street runner. | occupy those places ; toremain behind myself; 

I kept away from the coach till the fresh and to trust to my audacity and cunning, 
horses were on the point of starting, for I) when left alone, to give the runner the slip. 
was afraid to let Laura see my face, after! Writing of it now, in cool blood, this seems 
making that fatal discovery. She noticed as wild and hopeless a plan as ever was 
how pale I was when I got in. I made the imagined. But, in the confused and dis- 
best excuse I could; and gently insisted on , tracted state of all my faculties at that period, 
her trying to sleep a little after being awake | it seemed quite easy to execute, and not in the 
all night. She lay back in her corner; and least doubtful as to any one of its probable 
Mrs. Baggs, comforted with a morning dram | results. 
in her tea, fell asleep again. I hadthus an} On reaching the town at which the coach 
hour’s leisure before me to think what I | stopped, we found ourselves obliged to hire 
should do next. | another chaise for a short distance, in order 

Screw was not in company with the runner | to get to the starting-point of a ‘second coach. 
this time. He must have managed to iden- | Again we took inside places, and again, at 
tify me somewhere, and the officer doubtless | the first stage, when I got down to look at 
knew my personal appearance well enough | the outside passengers, there was the country- 
now to follow and make sure of me without} man with the green shade over his eye. 
help. That I was the man whom he was! Whatever conveyance we travelled by on our 
tracking could not be doubted; his disguise | northward road, we never escaped him. He 
and his position on the top of the coach | never attempted to speak to me, never scemed 
‘ proved it only too plainly. But why had he| to notice me, and never lost sight of me. On 
not seized meat once? Probably, because he |and on we went, over roads that seemed 
had some ulterior purpose to serve, which | interminable, and still the dreadful sword of 
would have been thwarted by my immediate | Justice hung always, by its single hair, over 
apprehension. What that purpose was I did) my head. My haggard face, my feverish 
my best to fathom, and, as I thought, suc-| hands, my confused manner, my inexpressible 
ceeded in the attempt. What I was to do|impatience, all belied the excuses with which 
when the coach stopped was a more difficult | I desperately continued to ward off Laura’s 
point to settle. To give the runner the slip, | growing fears, and Mrs. Baggs’s indignant 
with two women to take care of, was simply | suspicions, “O! Frank, something has hap- 
impossible, To treat him, as I had treated! pened! For God’s sake, tell me what!” 
Screw at the red-brick house, was equally |“ Mr. Softly, I can see through a deal board 
out of the question, for he was certain to give |as far as most people. You are following 
me no chance of catching him alone. To/|the Doctor's wicked example, and showing 
keep him in ignorance of the real object of| a want of confidence in me.” These were the 
my journey, and thereby to delay his dis- | remonstrances of Laura and the housekceper. 
covering himself and attempting tomakeme}| At last we got out of England and I was 
a prisoner, seemed the only plan on tle ,stilla free man. The chaise (we were post- 
safety of which I could place the smallest ing again) brought us into a dirty town, and 
reliance. If I had ever had any idea of drew up at the door of a shabby inn, A 
following the example of other runaway | shock-headed girl received us. 
lovers, and going to Gretna Green, I should| “ Are we in Scotland ?” I asked. 
now have abandoned it. All roads in that| “Mon! whur’ else should ye be?” The 
direction would betray what the purpose of | accent relieved me of all doubt. 
my journey was if I took them. Some large | “A private room—something to eat, ready 
town in Scutland would be the safest desti-| in an hour’s time—chaise afterwards to the 
nation that I could publicly advertise myself nearest place from which a coach runs to 
as bound for. I determined to say that I was; Edinburgh.” Giving these orders rapidly, I 
going with ihe two ladies to Edinburgh. followed the girl with my travelling com- 

Such was the plan of action which I now | panions into a stuffy litile room. As soon 
adopted. To give any idea of the distracted 'as our attendant had left us, I locked the 
condition of my mind at the time when I was | door, put the key in my pocket, and took 
forming it, is simply impossibie. As for | Laura by the hand. 
doubting whether 1 ought to marry at all,; “Now, Mrs. Baggs,” said I, “bear wit- 
under these dangerous circumstances, 1' ness—” 
must frankly own that I was too selfishly; “You’re not going to’marry her now!” 
and violently in love to look the question interposed Mrs, Baggs, indiguantly. “Bear 
fairly in the face at first. When I subse- | witness, indeed! I won't bear witness till 
queutly forced myself to consider it, the I’ve taken off my bonnet, and put my hair 
most distinct project I could frame for; tidy!” 


overcoming all difficulty was, to marry; “The ceremony won't take a minute,” I 
| myself (the phrase is strictly descriptive of answered ; “and I'll give you your five-pound 
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note and the key of the door the moment it’s | paling ; beyond that some backs of detached 
over. Bear witness,” I went on, drowning | houses ; beyond them, again, a plot of weedy 
Mrs. Baggs’s expostulations with the all-| ground, a few wretched cottages, and the 
important warriage-words, “that I take this; open, heathery moor. Good enough for run- 
woman, Laura napton, for my lawful | ning away, but terribly bad for hiding. 
wedded wife.” | 1 returned disconsolately to theinn. Walk- 
“Tu sickness and in health, in poverty and! ing along the passage towards the staircase, 
wealth,” broke in Mrs, Baggs, determining; I suddenly heard footsteps behind me— 
to represent the clergyman as well as to be} turned round, and saw the Bow Street runner 





the witness, 

“ Laura, dear,” I said, interrupting in my 
turn, “repeat my words, Say ‘I take this 
man, Francis Softly, for my lawful wedded 
husband,’ ” f 

She repeated the sentence, with her face 


very pale, with her dear hand cold and trem- | 


bling in mine 

“For better for worse,” continued the indo- 
mitable Mrs, Baggs. “ Little enough of the 
Better, ’m afraid, and Lord knows how much 
of the Worse!” 


I stopped her again with the promised five- ' 


pound note, and the key of the room-door. 
“Now, ma’am,” said I, “take off your 
bonnet, aud put your hair as tidy as you 
please.” 

Mrs. Bagys raised her eyes and hands 
to heaven, exclaimed “ Disgraceful!” and 
flounced out of the room in a passion. Such 


was my Scotch marriage,—as lawful a cere- 
mony, remember, as the finest family wedding 
at the largest parish church in all England. 
An hour passed; and I had not yet sum- 
moned the cruel courage to communicate my 


real situation to Laura, The entry of the 
shock-headed servant-girl to lay the cloth, 
followed by Mrs, Baggs, who was never out 
of the way where eating and drinking ap- 
peared in prospect, helped me to rouse 
myself, I resolved to go out for a few minutes 
to reconnoitre, and make myself acquainted 
with avy facilities for flight or hiding which 
the situation of the house might present. 
No doubt ihe Bow Street runver was lurking 
somewhere; but he must, as a matter of 
course, have heard, or informed himself of 


the orders I had given relating to our con-| 


veyance on to Edinburgh ; and, in that case, 
I was still no more in danger of his avowing 
himself aud capturing me, than I had been 
at any previous period of our journey. 

“Tam going out for a moment, love, to see 
about the chaise,” said I to Laura. 

She suddenly looked up at me, with an 
anxious searching expression. Was my face 
betraying anything of my real purpose?. I 
hurried to the door before she could ask me 
a single question. 

The front of the inn stood nearly in the 
middle of the principal street of the town. 
No chance of giving any one the slip in that 
direction ; aud no sign, either, of the Bow 


|(clothed again in his ordinary costume, and 
!accompanied hy two strange men) standing 
| between me and the door. 

| “Sorry to stop you from going to Edin- | 
‘burgh, Mr. Softly,’ he said. “ But you're: | 
wanted back at Barkingham. I’vejust found | 
out what you have been travelling ail the 
way to Scotland for; and I take you pri- 
soner, as one of the coining gang. Take it 
easy, sir. I’ve got help, you see; and you 
can’t throttle three men, whatever you may 
| have done at Barkingham with one.” 

He handcuffed me as he spoke. Resist- 
ance was hopeless. I could only make an 
appeal to his mercy on Laura’s account. 

“Give me ten minutes,” I said, “to break 
what has happened to my wife. We were 
only married an hour ago. If she knows this 
suddenly, it may be the death of her.” 

“You've led me a nice dance on a wrong 
scent,” answered the runner, sulkily. “But 
I never was a hard man where women are 
concerned, Go up-stairs, and leave the door 
open, so that I can see in through it if I 
like. Hold your hat over your wrists, if you 
don’t want her to see the handcuffs.” 

I ascended the first flight of stairs, and my 
heart gave a sudden bound as if it would 
burst. I stopped, speechless and helpless, at 
the sight of Laura standing alone on the 
landing. My first look at her face told me 
she had heard all that had passed in the 
passage. She passionately struck the hat 
with which I had been trying to hide the 
handcuffs out of my fingers, and caught me 
tightly round the neck, so tight that her grasp 
absolutely hurt me. 

“T was afraid of something, Frank,” she 
'whispered. “I followed you a little way. I 
stopped here; I have heard everything. 
| Don’t let us be parted! I am stronger than 
| you think me. 1 won't be frightened. I won't 
‘erv. I won't alter in any way, if that man 
will only take me with you !” 

It is best for my sake, if not for the 
ireader’s, to hurry over the scene that fol- 
jlowed. It ended with as little additional 
| wretchedness as could be expected. The 
runner was resuiute about keeping me hand- 
cuffed, and taking me back, without a 
moment’s unnecessary waste of time, to 
|Barkingham; but he relented on other 
points. Where he was obliged to order a 





Street runner. I sauutered round with the} private conveyance, there was no objec- 
most unconcerned manner I could assume, to; tion to Laura and Mrs, Baggs following it. 
the back of the house, by the inn-yard. A| Where we got into a coach, there was no 
door in one part of it stood half-open, Inside; harm in their hiring two inside places, 
was a bit of kitchen-garden, bounded by a!I gave my watch, rings, and last guinea to 
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Laura, enjoining her, on no accouni, to let 
her box of jewels see the light until we could 
get proper advice on the best means of turning 
them to account. She listened to these and 
other directions with a calmness that as- 
tonished me. 

“You shan’t say, my dear, that your wife 
has helped to make you uneasy by so much | 
#s a word or a look,” she whispered to me, as 
we left the inv. 

And she kept the hard promise implied in 
. that one short sentence throughout the 
journey. Once only did I see her lose her 
self-possession. At starting on our way| 
south, Mrs. Baggs—taking the same incom- 
prehensible personal offence at my misfortune 
which she had previously taken at the doctor's 
—upbraided me with my want of confidence 
in her, and declared that it was the main 
cause of all my present trouble. Laura 





i 
turned on her as she was uttering the words | 
with a look and a warning that silenced her 


in an instant :— 

“Tf you say another syllable that isn’t 
kind to him, you shall find your way back by 
yourself!” 

The words may not seem of much import- 
ance to others; but I thought, as I over- 
heard them, that they justified every sacrifice 
I had made for my wife’s sake. 

On our way back, I received from the 
runner some explanation of his apparently 
unaccountable proceedings in reference to 
myself. To go back to the beginning, it 
turned out that the first act of the officers, on 
their release from the work-room in the red- 
brick house, was to institute a careful search 
for papers in the doctor’s study and bedroom, 
Among the other documents that he had not 
had time to destroy, was a letter to him from 
Laura, which they took from one of the 
pockets of his dressing-gown. Finding, from 
the report of the men who had followed the | 
gig, that he had distanced all pursuit, and 
having therefore no direct clue to his where- 
abouts, they had been obliged to hunt after 
him in various directions, on pure specula- 
tion. Laura’s letter to her father gave the 
address of the house at Crickgelly ; and to 
this the runner repaired, on the chance of | 
intercepting or discovering any communi- 
cations which the doctor might make to his 
daughter, Screw being taken with the officer, 
te identify the young lady. After leaving 
the last coach, they posted to within a 
mile of Crickgelly, and then walked into 
the village, in order to excite no special 
attention, should the doctor be lurking in the 
neighbourhood. The runner had tried in- 
effectually to gain admission as a visitor at 
Zion Place. After having the door shut on 
him, he and Screw had watehed the house 
and village, and had seen me approach 
Number Two. Their suspicions were directly 
excited. 

Thus far, Screw had not recognised, nor 
even observed me; but he immediately iden- 
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tified me by my voice, while I was parleying 
with the stupid servant at the door. The 


runner, hearing who I was, reasonably enough 


concluded that I must be the recognised 
medium of communication between the 


| Doctor and his daughter, especially when he 
|found that I was admitted instantly after 


calling past the servant to some one inside 
the house. Leaving Screw on the watch, he 
went to the inn, discovered himself privately 
to the landlord, and made sure (in more ways 
than one, as I conjectured) of knowing when, 
and in what direction, I should leave Crick- 
gelly. On finding that I was to leave it the 
next morning, with Laura and Mrs. Baggs, he 
immediately suspected that I was charged 
with the duty of taking the daughter to, or 
near, the place chosen for the father’s retreat ; 
and had therefore abstained from interfering 
prematurely with my movements. Knowing 
whither we were bound in the cart, he had 
ridden after us, well out of sight, with his 
countryman’s disguise ready for use in the 
saddle-bags. Screw, in case of any mistakes 
or mystifications, being left behind on the 
watch at Crickgelly. ‘The possibility that I 
might be running away with Laura had sug- 
gested itself to him; but he dismissed it as 
improbable, first when he saw that Mrs, 
Baggs accompanied us, and again, when, on 
nearing Scotland, he found that we did not 
take the road to Gretna Green. He acknow- 
ledged, in conclusion, that he should have fol- 
lowed us to Edinburgh, or even to the conti- 
nent itself, on the chance of our leading him 
to the Doctor’s retreat, but for the servant- 
girl at the inn, who had listened outside the 
door while our brief marriage ceremony was 
proceeding, from whom, with great trouble and 
delay, he had extracted all the information 
he required. A further loss of half-an-hour’s 
time had occurred while he was getting the 
necessary help to assist him, in the event of 
my resisting, or trying to give him the slip, 
in making me a prisoner. ‘These small facts 
accounted for the hour’s respite we had 
enjoyed at the inn, and terminated the run- 
ner’s narrative of his own proceedings. 

On arriving at our destination I was, of 
course, immediately taken to the gaol. Laura, 
by my advice, engaged a modest lodging ina 
suburb of Barkingham. In the days of the 
red-brick house, she had seldom been seen in 
the town, and she was not at all known by 
sight in the suburb, We arranged that she 
was to visit me as often as the authorities 
would let her. She had no companion, and 
wanted none. Mrs. Baggs, who had never 
forgiven the rebuke administered to her at 
the starting-point of our journey, left us at 
the close of it. Her leave-taking was dignified 
and pathetic. She kindly informed Laura 
that she wished her well, though she could 
not conscientiously look upon her as a lawful 
married woman ; and she begged me (in case 
I got off) the next time I met with a 
respectable person who was kind to me to 
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profit by remembering my past errors, and to 
treat my next benefactress with more con- 
fidence than I had treated her. 

My first business in the prison was to 
write to Mr. Batterbury. I had a mag- 
nificent case to present to him, this time. 
Although I believed myself, and had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Laura, that I was sure 
of being recommended to mercy ; it was not 
the less the fact, that I was charged with an 
offence still punishable by death, in the then 
barbarous state of the law. I delicately stated 
just enough of my case to make it vividly 
clear to the mind of Mr. Batterbury, that 
my affectionate sister’s interest in the contin- 
gent reversion was now (unless Lady Malkin- 
shaw perversely and suddenly expired) actu- 
ally Eretansh by the Gallows! While 
calmly awaiting the answer, I was by no 
means without subjects to occupy my atten- 
tion when Laura was not at the prison. 
There was my fellow-workman— Mill — 
(the first member of our society betrayed 
by Screw) to compare notes with ; and there 
was a certain prisoner, who had been trans- 
ported, and who had some very important 
and interesting particulars to communicate, 
relative to life and its chances in our felon- 
settlements at the Antipodes. I talked a 
great deal with this man ; for I felt that his 
experience might be of the greatest possible 
benefit to me. 

Mr. Batterbury’s answer was speedy, short, 
and punctual, I had shattered his nervous 


system for ever, he wrote, but had only 
stimulated his devotion to my family, and his 
Christian readiness to look pityingly on my 
transgressions. He had engaged the leader of 
the circuit to defend me ; and he would have 
come to see me, but for Mrs. Batterbury ; who 
had implored him not to expose himself to 


agitation. Of Lady Malkinshaw the letter 
said nothing; but I afterwards discovered 
that she was then at Cheltenham, drinking 
the waters and playing whist in the rudest 
health and spirits. 

It is a bold thing to say, but nothing 
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or not. When the day of my trial came, the 
court was thronged by my lovely country- 
women, who stood up panting in the crowd 
and crushing their beautiful dresses, rather 
than miss the pleasure of seeing the dear 
Rogue in the dock. When my father once 
stood on the lecturer’s rostrum, and delivered 
his excellent discourse, called Medical Hints 
to Maids and Mothers on Tight Lacing and 
Teething, the benches were left empty by the 
ungrateful women of England; who were not 
| in the slightest degree anxious to feast their . 
eyes on the sight of a learned adviser and 
respectable man, If these facts led to one 
inevitable conclusion, it is not my fault. We 
Rogues are the spoilt children of Society. We 
may not be openly acknowledged as Pets, but 
we all know, by pleasant experience, that 
we are treated like them. 

The trial was deeply affecting. My defence 
—or rather my barrister’s—was the simple 
truth. It was impossible to overthrow the 
facts against us ; so we honestly owned that 
I got into the scrape through love for Laura, 
My counsel turned this to the best possible 
sentimental account. He cried; the ladies 
eried ; the jury cried; the judge cried; and 
Mr. Batierbury, who had desperately come 
to see the trial, and know the worst on the 
spot, sobbed with such prominent vehemence, 
that I believe him, to this day, to have 
greatly influenced the verdict. I was strongly 
recommended to mercy, and got off with four- 
teen years’ transportation. The unfortunate 
Mill, who was tried after me, with a mere 
dry-eyed barrister to defend him, was hanged. 

With the record of my sentence of trans- 
portation, my life as a Rogue ends, and my 
existence as a respectable man begins, I am 
sorry to say anything which may offend 
popular delusions on the subject of poetical 
justice, but this is strictly the truth. 

My first anxiety was about my wife’s_ 
future. Mr. Batterbury gave me no chance 
of asking his advice after the trial. The 
moment sentence had been pronounced, he 
allowed himself to be helped out of court ina 


will ever persuade me that Society has not | melancholy state of prostration, and the next 
a sneaking kindness for a Rogue. My father) morning he left for London. I suspect he 
never had half the attention shown to} was afraid to tace me, and nervously impa- 
him in his own house, which was shown to| tient, besides, to tell Annabella that he had 
me in my prison. I have seen High Sheriffs,| saved the legacy again by another alarming 
in the great world, whom my father went| sacrifice. My father and mother, to whom [ 
to see, give him two fingers—the High | had written on the subject of Laura, were no 
Sheriff of Barkinghamshire, came to see me,| more to be depended on than Mr. Batterbury. 
and shook hands cordially. Nobody ever} My father, in answering my letter, told me 
wanted my father’s autograph —dozens of} that he conscientiously believed he had done 
people asked for mine. Nobody ever put my | enough in forgiving me for throwing away an 
father’s portrait in the frontispiece of a maga-| excellent education, and disgracing a respect- 
zine, or described his personal appearance| able name. He added that he had not allowed 
and manners with anxious elaboration, in the! my letter for my mother to reach her, out of 
large type of a great newspaper—I enjoyed | pitying regard for her broken health and 
both these honours. Three official individuals spirits ; and he ended by telling me (what 
politely begged me to be sure and make com-| was perhaps very true) that the wife of such 
plaints if my position was not perfectly com-}a son as 1 had been, had no claim upon her 
fortable. No official individual ever troubled | father-in-law’s protection and help. There 
his head whether my father was comfortable! was an end, then, of any hope of finding 
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resources for Laura among the members of my | 
own family. The next thing was to discover | 
a means of providing for her without assist- 
ance. JI had formed a project for this, after 
meditating over my conversations with 
the returned transport in Barkingham 
gaol, and I had taken a reliable opinion 
on the chances of successfully executing my 
design from the solicitor who had prepared 
my defence. 

Laura herself was so earnestly in favour of | 
assisting in my experiment, that she declared | 
she would prefer death to its abandonment. 
Accordingly, the necessary preliminaries were 
arranged ; and, when we parted, it was some 
mitigation of our grief to know that there 
was a time appointed for meeting again. 
Laura was to lodge with a distant “relative 
of her mother’s in a suburb of London ; Was 
to concert measures with this relative on the 
best method of turning her 
money; and was to follow her convict hus- 
band to the Antipodes, under a feigned name, 
in three months’. time. If my family had 
not abandoned me, I need not have thus 


left her to help herself. As it was, I had} 


no choice. One consolation supported me 
at parting—she was in no danger of per- 
secution from her father. A second letter 
from him had arrived at Crickgelly, atid had 
been forwarded to the address I had left for 
it. It was dated Hamburgh, and briefly 
told her to remain at Crickgelly, and 
expect fresh instructions, explanations, and 
a supply of money, as soon as he had settled 
the important business matters which had | 
taken him abroad. His daughter answered 
the letter, telling him of her marriage, and 
giving him an ‘address at a post-oflice to 
write to, if he chose to reply to her com- 
munication, There the matter rested. 
What was I todo, on my side? Nothing but 
_ establish a reputation for mild behaviour. I 
began to manufacture acharacter for myself on 
the first days of our voyage out in the convict- 
ship; and I landed at the penal settlement 
with the reputation of being the meekest and 
most biddable of felonious mankind. After 
a short probationary experience of such low 
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jewels into; 


(Conducted by 
leipated ; but she came, safe and blooming, 
with upwards of five hundred pounds as the 
|produce of her jewels, and with the old 
Crickgelly alias of Mrs. James, to prevent 
any suspicions of the connection between 
jus. Tier story (concocted by me before I 
jleft Ex igland) was, that she was a widow 
jlady, who had come to settle in Australia, 
and make the most of her little property in 
the New World. One of the first things 
Mrs. James wauted was necessarily a trust- 
| worthy servant, and she had to make her 
‘choice of one among the convicts of good 
|character, to be assigned to private + ser- 
| Vice. Being one of that honourable body 
|myself at the time, it is needless to say that 
I was the fortunate man on whom Mrs. 
James's choice fell. The first situation I got in 
Australia was as servant to my own wife. 

Laura made a very indulgent mistress. If 
she had been mischievously inclined, she 
might, by application at a magistrate, ‘have 
had me flogged or set to work in chains on 
the roads, whenever I became idle or insub- 
| ordinate, which hi uppened occasionally. But, 
instead of complaining, the kind creature 
[kissed and made much of her footman 
by stealth, after his day’s work. She allowed 
him no female followers, and only employed 
one woman-servant occasionally, who was 
both old and ugly. The name of the foot- 
man was Dear in private and Francis in 
company; and when the widowed mistress, 
up-stairs, refused eligible offers of marriage 
| (which was pretty often), the favoured do- 
mestic in the kitchen was always informed 
of it, and asked, with the sweetest humility, 
if he approved of the proceeding. 

Not to dwell on this anomalous pe- 
riod of my existence, let me say briefly 
that my new position with my wife was 
of the greatest advantage in enabling 
me to direct in secret the profitable 
uses to which her little fortune was put. 
We began, in this way with an excellent 
speculation in cattle— buying them for 
shillings and selling them “for pounds, 
With the profits thus obtained, we next 
tried our hands at houses —first buying 





convict employments as lime-burning andj|in a small way, then boldly building, and 
road-mending, I was advanced to occupations | letting again and selling to great advantage. 
more in harmony with my education. What- | W hile these speculations were in progress, 
ever I did, I never neglected the first great|my behaviour in my wife’s service was so 
obligation ‘of making ‘myself agreeable and | exemplary, and she gave me so excellent a 


amusing to everybody. My social reputation 
as a good fellow began to stand as high at one 
end of the world as ever it stood at the 
other. Tle months passed more quickly than 
Ihad dared to hope. The expiration of my | 
first year of transportation was approaching, 
and already pleasant hints of my being soon 
assigned to private service began to reach 
my ears. This was the first of the many 
ends I was now working for ; and the next 
pleasant realisation of my hopes that I had 
to expect, was the arrival of Laura. 

She came a month later than I had anti- 


character when the usual official inquiries 
were instituted, that I soon got the next 
privilege accorded to persons in my situation 
—a ticket-of-leave. By the time this had 
been again exchanged for a conditional par- 
don (which allowed me to go about where I 
pleased in Australia, and to trade in my own 
‘name like any unconvicted merchant) our 
house-property had increased enormously, 
our land had been sold for public buildings, 
and we had shares in the famous Emanci- 
pist’s Bank, which produced quite a little 
income of themselves, 
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There was no need to keep the mask on any 
longer. I threw it off; went through the 
superfluous ceremony of a second murriage 
with Laura; took stores in the city ; built a 
villa in the country ; and here I am at this 
present moment of writing, a convict aristo- 
crat—a prosperous, wealthy, highly respect- 
able mercantile man, with two years of my 
sentence of transportation still to expire. I 
have a barouche and two bay horses, a 
coachman and page in neat liveries, three 
charming children, and a French governess, a 
boudoir and lady’s maid for my wife. She is as 
handsome as ever, but getting a little iat. So 
am I, as a worthy friend remarked when I 
recently appeare! holding the plate, at our 
Jast charity sermon, 

What would my surviving relatives and 
associates in England say, if they could see 
me now? Ihave heard of them at different 
times and through various channels. Lady 
Malkinshaw, after living to the verge of a 
hundred, and surviving all sorts of accidents, 
died quietly one afternoon, in her chair, with 
an empty dish before her, and without giving 
the slightest notice to anybody. Mr. Bat- 
terbury, having sacrificed so much to his 
wife’s reversion, profited nothing by its fall- 
ing inat last. His quarrels with my amiable 
sister—which took their rise from his inter- 
ested charities towards me—ended in produe- 
ing a separation. And, far from saving any- 
thing by Annabella’s inheritance of her pin- 
money, he had a positive loss to put up with, 
in the shape of some hundreds extracted 
yearly from his income, as alimony to his 
uncongenial wife. He is said to make use 
of shocking language, whenever my name is 
mentioned, and to wish that he had been 
carried off by the yellow fever before he ever 
set eyes on the Softly family. 

My father has retired from practice. He 
and my mother have gone to live in the 
country, near the mansion of the only mar- 
quis with whom my father was actually and 
yersonally acquainted in his professional days, 
The marquis asks him to dinner ounce a-year, 
and leaves a card for my mother before he 
returns to town for the season. The card is 
placed at the top of the basket on the draw- 
ing-room table, all the year round, and is 
supposed to be privately cleaned at intervals, 
so as to make it look as if it had been just 
left, They have a portrait of Lady Malkin- 
shaw in the dining-room. In this way, my 
parents are ending their days contentedly. 
I can honestly say, that I am glad to hear it. 

Doctor Knapton, when I last heard of 
him, was editing a newspaper in America, 


He had received several thrashings, had , 


amassed a heap of dollars, and had, conse- 
quently, become one of the eminent jour- 
nalists of the Great Republic. Old File, 
who shared his flight, still shares his for- 
tunes, being publisher of his newspaper. 
Young File resumed coining operations in 
London; and, having braved his fate a second 
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time, threaded his way, in due course, up 
to the steps of the scaffold. Screw carries 
on the profitable trade of informer, in 
London. The dismal disappearance of Mill 
I have already recorded. 

So much on the subject of my relatives and 
associates. On the subject. of myself, I might 
still write ou at considerable lencth. But, 
while the libellous title of “ A Rocusz’s Lirr,” 
stares me in the face at the top of the page, 
how can I, as a prosperous and respectable 
man, be expected to communicate any further 
autobiographical particulars, in this place, to 
a discerning public of readers ? 


TURKISH CONTRASTS. 


Turkey is rich to overflowing ; the popu- 
lation meek in all the poverty of indolence. 
The loveliness of every landscape is broken 
by the most hideous public misery. The 
climate is fine, for the air is fresh and soft; 
the temperature generally moderate. It is 
bad, because it is both cold and wet, fogg 
and rainy. 

The ‘lurk proverbially loves his ease ; 
yet he lives in the most inconvenient 
manner. He smokes his chibouque or nar- 
gilly on sofas without backs; he uses his 
knees for a writing-desk, and the floor for a 
dinner-table. He is fond of riding, and has 
no roads. He is fond of visiting his friends 
in state, but has no carriage: his streets 
are neither named nor numbered. Turks 
are both clean and dirty. They are 
always dabbling with water, but they eat 
with their hauds ; they heap intolerable gar- 
bage before their doors, leave dogs to do the 
office of scavengers, and allow dead carcases 
to putrefy beneath the windows of their 
palaces. They are both quick and slow in busi- 
ness, for they have few formalities ; yet they 
have always got a score of opposing interests 
in everything. They neglect the most impor- 


' *. . . . 
| tant affairs in endeavouring to satisfy every- 


body on some occasions, and jump at con- 


jclusions with a simplicity and good faith 


j almost affecting, upon others. 

| TheTurk’s wives are so muffled upthatthey 
| cannot see where they are walking ; and they 
‘roll about like barrels, from the length of 
‘ their dresses and the largeness of their shoes. 
|He veils and imprisons; yet allows them 
{to go where they please unaccompanied. 
'Turks are never seen in public with their 
‘wives, On the one hand they appear to con- 
i sider ladies as Nature’s choicest handiwork ; 
| for they can imagine no present more grateful 
.to the Sultan, on the great festival of the 
3airam, thana young maiden. On the other 
hand, they deny women any place or influ- 
i ence in society ; and, while they refuse them 
‘a soul, insist that they shall be transported 
: bodily to paradise. In Turkey a girl seldom 
brings a portion to her husband; but the 
husband pays a sum of money to her parents, 
Turkish women are lively, gossiping, rest- 
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less: the men are calm, taciturn, and apa- 
thetic. A Turk considers it shameful to look 
at alady passing him. He never suffers the 
name of a wife to pass his lips, and would 
consider it an insult if you asked after her 
health. Yet he is a polygamist, and has 
children by his slaves. 

The Ottoman is compassionate and cruel. 
He will leave a legacy to a horse, and 
support an army of beggars; but he would 
roast a Christian with great zest, and basti- 
nadoes his slaves without a qualm. He is 
at once splendid and mean. Ostentatious in 
servants, horses, pipe-sticks, and houses ; but 
his servants are ill-dressed, his horses are 
worthless, his houses are kept in such bad 
repair that the rain often comes into his 
drawing-room, and pigeons build iv the hall 
of audience of his sultans. He always re- 
minds strangers of the Hungarian noblemen, 
who have but one spur. Nothing about him 
is complete. A saddle of cloth of gold will 
be girt about his steed with an old rope ; 
and, while the mouthpiece of his pipe may be 
worth five hundred pounds, the bowl is not 
worth a halfpenny. He is ademocrat, though 
he lives under a government nominally despo- 
tic. He is a democrat because he can hardly 
understand any real difference of ranks in a 
country where a whim of the prince has 
often made a minister of a coffee-boy or a 
water-carrier. Most governments are sup- 
posed to examine affairs with some view to 
their settlement; at the Porte they are 
usually investigated with a view of avoid- 
ing it. In other countries promotion is slow, 
and business is managed comparatively 
quickly. In Turkey business is conducted 
slowly, and promotion granted quickly. 
Elsewhere, thanks are usually returned for 
a present: in Turkey it is customary to 
thank the receiver. A guest invited to 
dinner is also thanked for coming. 

In Turkey superiors salute inferiors : else- 
where the reverse is the fashion, In 
Europe we uncover our heads as a mark 
of respect ; in Turkey people take off their 
shoes to show deference. A Turk is brief 
of speech, and seldom aaa ; but 
he is amused by interminable stories, and the 
most improbable freaks of imagination. He 
suffers evils without complaint ; because he 
says they are written on the book of fate, 
and he considers them as part of the scheme 
of Divine Providence. He has a great con- 
tempt for ancestry, and concedes to the 
descendant of Mahomet no other advantage 
in life than a green turban. He has even a 
stinging proverb always ready for those who 
claim merit on account of their forefathers ; 
and tells them that they are like the dogs 
who prowl about tombs and live upon old 
bones. I wonder how a gentleman of their 
opinions would get on at a fashionable even- 
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ing party in Mammoth Street West (number 
1 A), Brobdingnag Square ? 

A real Turk cares little for politics ; most 
of the persons mixed up in public affairs 
in his country being Greeks or of Greek 
descent. He is brave and sensitive; but he 
never dreams of a duel, nor have the French 
been able to inoculate him with their enter- 
taining ideas on this subject. I can recall no 
single instance of a Turk who has com- 
mitted suicide. He will tell you, indeed, 
that the hour of his death is written, and that 
he can neither hasten nor retard it. Persons 
who are fond of theories usually recoil with 
instinctive prudence from all practical tests ; 
and it never occurs to a theoretical Turk 
to try the soundness of his doctrine with 
a razor or a pocket-pistol. The conduct of 
the Turks in this respect may be therefore 
held up as a model for polite imitation. The 
police of Constantinople have much more to 
do with the Christians of Pera and Galata 
than with the Mussulmen of the whole 
adjoining city. Murder or robbery is rare in 
the Turkish quarter ; elsewhere it is of daily 
occurrence. Indeed, the Turks are a great 
deal better than the institutions under which 
they have hitherto lived; and they are 
accustomed to say, with no less truth than 
good-humour, “ We like our government best 
when it neglects us most.” 

I once asked a Turkish gentleman with 
whom I had the good fortune to be on terms 
of great intimacy, whether he did not admit 
that Mohammedanism was in itself opposed 
to what the Western Franks are pleased to 
call progress? His reply was just and 
spirited. He referred me at once to the 
splendid story of the Spanish Arabs, and 
enlarged with much dignity and good sense 
on the notorious fact that they were for some 
centuries perhaps the most learned and 
caliehtenel people in the world. The Egyp- 
tians and Syrians also, he added, not to 
mention the Persians, had at several periods 
of their history made notable advancement 
in science; but their government had been 
unfavourable, and they had necessarily retro- 
graded. A Turk can hardly speak long 
without saying something quaint and sen- 
tentious ; so that I was not surprised when 
my friend, looking demurely at me, con- 
cluded thus: “ Since, also, the Christians 
are often avaricious, selfish, intemperate, and 
unjust—qualities which, T am informed, are 
much condemned by your Sacred Writings— 
do you not think it possible that a Moham- 
medan of our age might take example from 
them, and break through those precepts of 
the Koran which have been misinterpreted 
to counsel us an eternity of ignorance }” 

I bowed my head at the ingenious reproof, 
and sought refuge in the cloud of smoke 
which our pipes charitably emitted. 
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